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It's ALWAYS SIGN TIME IN 


KIWANIS 


Any time is the proper time to install signs on the 


highways leading into your city. The cost is low 


considering the benefits which are derived. The 


visitors appreciate them and you add to your own 


club’s prestige. 


THEY ARE 
WELL MADE 


Made of genuine vitreous por- 
celain enamel —single faced; 
30 inches in diameter, made of 
18 gauge specially prepared 
steel, edges reinforced by Ix!!/2 
inch anale iron, emblem in 
three colors. Sign will not peel, 
discolor, rust or tarnish. Bril- 
liance of color guaranteed for 
ten years’ service. Brackets for 
attaching to 4x4 inch post in- 
cluded. Post not included. This 


can be secured locally. 


KIWANIS HOTEL 


WEDNESDAY 12:10) 


CHICAGO 





LOOK AT THESE 
LOW PRICES! 


Price, F. O. B. Chicago..$6.00 


Auxiliary plate 8 x 24 
inches to provide name of 
place and time of meet- 
ing. Price, F. O. B. Chi- 
cago ome 


Auxiliary plate 6x 18 
inches to provide name of 
city or town. Price, F. O. 
B, Cnienee............-,.........-..§1 29 


Plates of vitreous enamel, 
single faced, made of 18 
gauge specially prepared 
steel. 


lete with 


e 
Chicago $9.00 


Price com 


p 
plates, F. O. B. 


These signs are for permanent installation. Put them in and they will need 


no attention for a number of years. They're good! 


x kk * 


Order one or more—for all the roads leading into your city. Let visiting 


Kiwanians know where and when you meet. 


KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL . . . 520 North Michigan Ave., CHICAGO 
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They“Framed’ Me Into 
aking a Speech 


...but the Laugh Was on Ihem When I Held Them Spellbound! 





l school education 
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HROUGHOUT America we are now in the midst 

of assembling a peace-time army. We are using the 

Selective Service Act, a plan that was used in 1917, 

and with some modification it has again been called 
upon to meet the demands of our present program. Whether 
we like the law or not we must voice the conviction that it 
does represent a fair way to raise an army requiring, as it 
does, full participation within the age groups, and it does not 
take the patriotic citizen and leave at home the one who is 
lacking in patriotism; it places no penalty on patriotism. 
Men within the ages of 21 and 35 shall each register and as 
his number is drawn each man shall serve his country as 
he may be assigned for a determined period of training. 
There are certain deferred classifications but there is mani- 
fest determination on the part of 
those who enforce the act that 
deferment will be allowed only 
when the conditions for being 
placed in the class for future 
service shall have been met. As 


war than 


it operates the man, when his 
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@® Civilians need more help in this 
ever before because 
they become easualties as well as the 
men in uniform. Military training 
should improve health of nation. 
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LTH OF THE 


OLDIER AND CIVILIAN 


By Dr. Benjamin W. Black 


AMERICAN HOSPITAL ASSOCIATION; 
CALIFORNIA-NEVADA DISTRICT 


PRESIDENT, 
PAST GOVERNOR, 


name is drawn, must report for duty and serve along with 
his fellows. 

The period of military training as a defense measure 
should result in improvement in the health of the young men 
who participate. There are certain hazards, however, to be 
faced, and unless these hazards are known and _ provided 
against, serious trouble might result. Statistics that are avail- 
able give but little tangible information concerning improve- 
ment in health of the young men drafted into service during 
the first World War. From the scant information at hand we 
know that there was an average increase of about one inch in 
chest measurements, much greater than is accounted for by 
the increase in average weight and age during the service 
period. Physical betterment was further shown by an aver- 

age increase in the weight of the 
after induction and at the 
time 


men 


same there was a marked 
decrease in the incidence of obes- 
ity. There was also a marked 
decrease in the incidence of un- 


derweight, even though the army 
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could not take all the credit for this as 


the men were well within an age period 


in which there was an expected annual 
gain in weight. 
Since the last great general mobiliza- 


tion there have been many advances in 
All of these with 


new discoveries will now be made avail- 


the fields of medicine. 


able to preserve the health and increase 
the physical effectiveness of the new 
army. There are none of them of greater 


than the advances that have 


in our knowledge of nutri- 


nportance 


} 


been made 


tion and its effect upon young men. This 


may be expected to modify and change 










materially the methods of army feeding 


and the army dietary. A majority of 


the young men coming into the service 


vill be better nourished than they were 


hefore their military service, because 
their food will have contained more 
nearly proper proportions and will be 


The 


appetite will improve as the men ex- 


adequate in other vital respects. 


perience, possibly for the first time in 
their lives, active physical work and ex- 













ercise. This combined with healthy rec- 
reation will prove of great benefit. For 
the first time in the lives of many, reg- 
ular living habits will replace a much 
different manner of living and the re- 


will be 


sults substantially an indirect 
benefit to their health. 

Vaccination against smallpox is gen- 
erally practiced in the military services, 


and because of the practice there is no 



















ABOVE—A couple of young 
doctors look over their orders 
for the daily training camp 
routine. 
LEFT—Here come the tanks. 
Things have changed since the 
last war. Civilians also called 
on to face dangers. 

RIGHT—Part of the training 
camp life that cannot be called 
irksome. This new army is well 
“hostessed." 
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ouflaged or not it's still a 
machine gun and there can be 
causualties aplenty. 


LEFT—This young trainee is 
reading about a bombing epi- 
sode and is glad he is just 
reading about it. 


RIGHT—You don't have to 
bite the enemy but you do need 
a check-up now and then. This 
soldier is getting just that. 








For those men 


smallpox in the service. 


who have not before been vaccinated or 


who come from areas where there had 
been effective agitation against it. vac- 
the 


immediate protection given, but the in- 


cination will prove of value from 
fluence of those men who are protected 
will prove of value in many home com- 
munities as their influence extends, even 


to their families and the neighborhood. 
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After the World War the death rate 
from typhoid fever in this country 
dropped very sharply and was largely 
attributed to the inoculation against 
this disease which the men in the 
army were given. It was almost a 


miracle that practically no typhoid was 
prevalent in the army even though it 
occupied a highly infested territory in 
Europe where typhoid would have been 
very prevalent had inoculation not been 
universal as a method of protecting the 
men from the disease. 

Pneumonia complicated many minor 
communicable diseases such as measles 


















and chicken-pox, from which many of 
















the men suffered. Its severe effects re- 
sulted in a rather high death rate, but 
now it will be expected to lose many of 
its severe effects, as there have been 
more recently developed new methods 
of combating this terror. The mortality 
from pneumonia has been greatly re- 
duced by the use of sulfanilamide, sulfa- 
pyridine, and other allied chemicals, and 
by the use of serums in selected cases. 















The mortality from epidemic cerebro- 
spinal meningitis in the new army will 
be much lower because of the discovery 
of these new drugs which have proved 
most effective against this devastating 
disease. 

In the event that blood transfusions 
are required to treat men ill or wounded, 
as good, are accom- 


better results, or 


plished by the use of blood plasma. It 
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is strange but war is making its contri- 
bution to better medicine and war has 
been responsible for the development of 
new life-saving technique as many have 
developed in ages past. Plasma, a very 
important element of blood, was dis- 
the 
published in 1918 in which a medical 
officer of the U. S. Army reported his 
studies in the use of blood for transfu- 


journals 


cussed in one of medical 


sion in severely wounded soldiers. Faced 
with the 
transporting fragile blood for use 
battlefront, this 
brought forth a method which is strik- 


problem of preserving and 
near 
physician 


the army 


ing in its complete contradiction of 


modern concepts. Blood cells, he found, 
were many times more stable and more 
readily available when they were pre- 
served in an appropriate solution than 
when preserved in the normal plasma, 
the liquid solution of the blood itself. 


However, it is now known that in 
discarding the plasma and keeping the 
cells he was unwittingly throwing away 
the blood element which we have more 
recently learned to prize very highly and 
which now appears to be more impor- 
tant and of greater value in its use for 
treatment by transfusion than were the 


alone. Plasma was 
old 


blood, largely to fight possible infections. 
the 


cells when used 


used in 1935 as a substitute for 


A year later idea of using it in 
many other conditions was advocated by 
several investigators. When we under- 
stood better the mechanism of shock, it 
was fairly well demonstrated that the 
answer to the blood substitute problem 


was plasma or serum. Knowledge of 
these various facts promises to change 
the 


conditions is applied. 


outlook as treatment for various 
This knowledge 
is readily available, not only to the ci- 
vilian population, but to those who serve 
as physicians in the army. 
It is that 


more people can hope for 


good to know in general 
substantial 
benefits from medical care as this new 
draft army comes under the influence of 
the 


for its care are now being planned to 


modern methods and preparations 


meet any emergency, which, while it 
fulfills the immediate purpose, will con- 
fer a lasting benefit upon the nation. 
scant when we 
that 


inducted are being trained. for war and 


This is encouragement 


consider those young men being 
their training is only for the purpose of 
destroying life; but, by the application 
of modern scientific methods developed 
through science and applied in the prac- 
tice of medicine dangers may be less- 
ened as preparations are made to offset 
agencies which are 


these destructive 


being used in a total war of annihilation. 

Our country is taking a dangerous but 
proper part in making preparations for 
her own protection, as she renders as- 
sistance to England and more recently 
to Greece; insurance that we are pro- 
viding for our own future safety against 
our becoming involved in physical com- 
bat. 
to assist in the defense of battered and 


It has been said that it were better 


ruined cities abroad than to be compelled 
to defend destroyed cities over here. It 
is also better for us to make prepara- 
tions for war, resolving to meet it if it 
comes rather than to share the fate of 
Belgium and Holland, and the former 
that 
we shall be well prepared and not be 


greatness of France. It is better 
called upon to fight than to be compelled 
to fight without being well prepared. 
These are the principles that are guid- 
ing us in the development of our pre- 
For the 
population at this time of preparedness 


paredness program. civilian 
for war, the prevention of disease and 
the care of the sick in their homes and 
in the hospitals is not greatly changed 
except that the problem is accentuated 
the health 
agencies at home are increased. New sit- 


and demands made upon 
uations arise that require the attention 
of the best minds in order that the ci- 
vilian population shall not suffer as in- 
creases in medical supplies and medical 


services are made available for those 


who are in the service. 
Large training camps are being estab- 
lished this 


located in neighborhood of 


throughout often 
the 


towns and cities. 


country, 
small 
In numerous locations 
where the population has been increased 
many times, not only due to the presence 
of those in the military service but also 
due to the fact that very large civilian 
population moved into the neighboring 
health 


problems when there is not the capacity 


small cities, has created new 


to care for the increase in population. 
Near one community of about 10,000 
established a 
30.000 


there has been camp to 


Families, 
the 


house about soldiers. 


tradesmen, civilan employees of 
army itself and many others have come 
to inhabit the 


the population in the matter of a few 


town. This has increased 


months from the original 10,000 to about 
28,000 not including those in the mili 
tary service. The water supply proved 
inadequate and the sewage system car- 
ried too great a load. These are com- 
problems, easily 
still able to 


ceed in a leisurely manner in making 


paratively simple 


handled for we are pro- 


preparations for war. 
The housing situation for soldiers is 
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being met as never before .as they are 
not being sent to camp until adequate 
housing facilities have been prepared. 
that 
climates 


Disease comes from exposure in 


winter and other conditions 
that arise because of improper shelter 
will no longer exist during this period 
of preparation. Health problems, while 
intensified, are being met by the intel- 
ligent application of well known sani- 
tary measures which, when properly ap- 
plied, bring the desired relief. 

A total war is being fought in Eu- 
rope. Men, women and children are be- 
ing shot down by machine guns even on 
the 


Bombs from enemy planes are dropped 


streets of former quiet villages. 
in the most unexpected places and some- 
the first the 


holder has of impending danger is when 


times knowledge house- 
his apartment house or his home tum- 
bles down about him. The old men and 
the young make equally good targets; 
mothers and their babies fill the casualty 
lists. The ordinary soldier finds himself 
less exposed in this kind of war than 
are his loved ones back home. The con- 
tinued bolstering of morale under such 
conditions is one of the problems con- 
fronting the military commanders. Such 
a war taxes the civilian population and 
the home facilities as never before. 
The civilian hospitals have been made 


available to care for these war casualties 


among the civilian population. Nor- 
mally, in time of peace, these large city 
hospitals were ‘full of patients. Now 


the matter of handling the normal load 


( 


f patients always requiring care, time, 
space and skill is being met under con- 
ditions that have never been required 
betore. It is necessary that the ordinary 


} 


patients be removed from the nearby 


hospital in order that the victim of the 


last air raid may have the benefit of 
competent medical and nursing care to 
meet the emergency. It was once true 


that a hospital flying the Red Cross flag 


of humanity was immune to attack; 
today it makes a fine target. The casual- 
ties come on the main street at a point 
least expected and when the ambulance 
the 


must be a place provided to take them 


comes to remove wounded there 
and adequate provisions maintained for 
their care at the end of that ambulance 
journey. 

England has found that it is of great- 
est importance to keep the civilian hos- 
pitals always ready and equipped. The 
professional care must be the equal or 
even better than that available prior 
to this total war. Army doctors and 


(Turn to page 102) 











, \ Leo Marzolo, picture doctor, 
\ working on one of the Goya mural 
& \ panels which are part of the great exhibit of 
\ Goya paintings, drawings and prints at The Art Institute 

\ of Chicago, January 30 to March 2. 


® Kiwanian Marzoloe is 

one of the first mem- 
bers of North Central. 
Chieage. He had eight 
years with a record of 
100 per centattendance. 


EW people today realize how im- 


portant the picture doctor is to th 


community, to museums and art 
collectors. Most of us feel that paintings 
once painted will always stay that way, 


old masters will always keep as fresh and 


bright as the dav they were painted. Un 
fortunately that is not the case. Many 
a traveler in Europe has bought an old 


painting during his 


11 


mer o1 Tall, 
giving it the best wall space, had a nice 


to show it to his friends: then, 


party 


alas, when winter came and the heat 


was turned on, the collector was horrified 


to find cracks or blisters appearing in 


his painting. Many a time he has prob- 


ably cursed the merchant who sold it 
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to him for palming off a fake; little did 
our collector realize that it was not the 
fault of the merchant. Sudden change 
of temperature, expansion and contrac- 
tion are directly or indirectly the cause 
of blisters, cracking, warping and many 
other injuries. So when the painting 
is suffering there is only one thing to 
In Chi- 


cago one of the leaders in this field is 


do—call in the picture doctor. 


Leo A. Marzolo, who takes care of the 
paintings at The Art Institute of Chi- 
cago. 
performed in his studio on the top floor 
of The Art Institute. 
tor is as much a scientist as any other 


Many interesting operations are 
The picture doc- 
doctor. He must have knowledge of 
everything pertaining to painting in- 
cluding all periods dating from the 
primitives to the present. 

The profession of the picture doctor 
and the manner in which he practices 
today are far different from the neces- 
sary requirements a hundred years ago. 
In England a century ago the rich land- 
owner had paintings which brought to 
his house in the back country the rich- 
the 
guished him in the eyes of his com- 


ness of outside world and distin- 


munity. This was long before the days 
of the radio, newspaper and movie. In 
those days they called paintings ‘‘con- 


versation pieces,’ pictures which one 
for hours, pictures to 


When 


rich landowner was preparing for the 


could talk about 
be hung in special rooms. the 
winter season of parties and gaiety he 
would have his whole house cleaned and 
he would have in the picture doctor of 
his day to look over his paintings, to 
touch up a dull spot which had dried in 
too far or to brighten up a patch of still 
life which had lost some of its sparkle 
perhaps by having become. mouldy in a 
damp room. There was no strict set of 
ethics governing picture doctors of that 
day. Therefore, the picture doctor whose 
only aim was to please his rich patron 
would paint in a certain spot in his 
hand, adding liked 
the 


of famous paintings have come into mu- 


own anything he 


over painter’s work. Thousands 
seums and private collections which have 
been overworked by unscrupulous pic- 
ture doctors who painted over works of 
great masters to make them look better 
than they were. Today the story is very 
different. Now the overpainting is re- 
moved and the surface properly attended 
to so as to reveal the integrity of the 
original painting. 
Lately Leo Marzolo has been work- 
ing on some of the Goya paintings which 
are being shown in the greatest exhibit 


of Goya ever held in the United States 
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at The Art Institute of Chicago from 
January 30 to March 2. 

One of the most exciting jobs that Leo 
ever had was working on a painting 
brought to him by a lawyer which ap- 
peared to have been overpainted in 
spots. When Leo first looked at it he 
found it was repainted not in spots but 
all over. On telling his client that the 
problem was more serious than he had 
thought at the start, the client told him 
to do whatever he thought best. Leo put 
on some mild solvents and went to an- 
other job. Ina half hour he came back 
and applied another solvent which, to his 
great surprise, removed several trees. 
He was bewildered for a moment and 
studying the canvas saw some little 
brown spots coming out. He realized at 
once that the true painting was still to 
be revealed. The little brown spots were 
fly specks which had given him the key 


The Story 
Behind 
the 
Classification 
No. 1 


to what was underneath. For the first 
time he blessed the flies! It did not take 
long to remove the top painting from 
the entire surface, revealing an original, 
earlier painting by the same master. The 
mystery was all cleared up. Some un- 
scrupulous painter had tried to fake a 
later painting over an early one because 
the middle period painting of that mas- 
ter was worth more money. By consult- 
ing the picture doctor the owner received 
an original painting worth more money 
and thus fooled the faker. The moral 
of the story is to have the dirty over- 
layers cleaned off in order to get down 
to the original work of art. 

When we asked Leo Marzolo about 
some of his toughest jobs as a picture 
doctor, he said: “One of my most diffi- 
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“The Majas on the Balcony,"’ an interesting Goya on exhibit at The Art Institute of 
Chicago. 


cult commissions WaS a Canvas MmMeasur- 
ing 6 ft. x 8 ft. in size, painted by one 
of the great old masters. It came to me 
in a very bad condition. The paint was 
scaling off, large pieces hung loose. It 
was impracticable in this case to do 
what is sometimes done, namely, put a 
new canvas behind the old. I found four 
canvasses on the one frame, one over 
the other. I therefore decided to take 
the paint off the canvas and put it on a 
new canvas. I had done this with 
smaller canvasses, but never with one so 
large and valuable. This process is com- 
plicated; but, briefly, I covered the sur- 
face of the picture with several layers 
of tissue paper. Then I pasted a strong- 
er piece of paper over the entire area. 
The three canvasses were easily removed 


from the back; then the original canvas 
was treated repeatedly, calling for plenty 
of patience. Gradually the paint loo 

ened and it was possible to carefully lift 
the canvas, leaving the paint intact on 
the paper. The back of this paint film 
was then coated with an adhesive and 
transferred to a new canvas. The paint 
was as firmly attached to the new can 
vas as it had been when first applied, 
over 400 years ago.” 

Leo Marzolo was born in Martinez, 
California, and came to Chicago in 1911. 
He has been an artist all of his life and 
has exhibited regularly in Chicago and 
vicinity. This year he was awarded 
the annual Gold Medal for the best 
painting at the Palette & Chisel Club in 
Chicago where he also has a studio. 
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ACH .day one and a half million 


chool children are getting free 
noonday meals, the children ot 
the very poor. Out of Ameri 
i's bounteous market basket of su 
plus commodities they are eating thei 
way toward health and sound citizen 
We have shed tears and money for 
the hungry children of Belgium and 
China. They are dramatic, and we lik 
drama. But at the same time we have 
tolerated the specter of starvation at 
way 
Possibly the reader doubts. Nearly 
all of us allow ourselves the luxury of 
thinking that everyone eats well in this 


most blessed of all countries. But the 
person who yields to these thoughts 
lasn’t seen—as I have—the lusterless 
hair dull eyes, and sunken cheeks ot 
children in the cotton country, in the 
coal-mining regions of West Virginia, 
or in the slums of New York City. 
And he hasn’t tried to explain away 
shocking figures: draft rejects running 
to 25 per cent in some corps areas; seven 
times as much tuberculosis and three 
and a half times as much pneumonia as 
the re hould be. in lowe1 income 
brackets. Bad diet causes more misery 





as books 
tion. 


and death than all microbes put to- 
vethe 

The free lunch program for children 
attacks the p1 its 
sored jointly by WPA and the Surplus 


Marketing 


yblem at roots. Spon- 


\dministration, it repre- 


sents an organized, large-scale effort 


toward lasting national defense. 
Parran is 


Surgeon General Thomas 


the most articulate exponent of this 
assault on hunger. 

“We are wasting money,” he says, 
“trving to teach children with half- 
starved bodies and minds. Improperly 
nourished ‘hildren can’t absorb teach 


“We have tolerated the specter of starvation at home.” 


@ Free lunches just as much 

needed for school 
and 
Surplus foods available. 
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ehildren 
transporta- 








] 
| 


hey hold 


ing, 


back classes, require ex- 
tra time of teachers and repeat grades. 


[his is expensive stupidity, but its im 


mediate cost is nothing compared to its 


ultimate cost in unnecessary sickness. 


“Something like 9,000,000 — school 


children are not getting a diet adequate 


to promote health and well-being. My 
proposal is simply this: that we allow 
none of these children to starve. 
“Science has given us a new defini- 
tion of starvation. A child can eat its 


fill of a badly balanced diet and starve 


just as surely as a chil 


4 , - , 
aq with no tood. 


There are ten cases of sub-clinical pel 
that | 
do 


outbreak of scurvy such as 


lagra for each one reaches a doc- 
encounter an 
Maine had 


a few months ago, yet surveys indicate 


tor. Only rarely we 


that a third of all children are danger- 
ously low in scurvy-preventing Vitamin 
C. Latent malnutrition is our greatest 
producer of ill-health. 

“Like nearly fresh fish, nearly ade- 
quate diet isn’t good enough. We should 
see that all children are maintained at 
a level which produces abounding health 
and vitality. Such a plan would pay in- 
calculable dividends.” 

The of 
day meals for school children began in 
the days of the Civil Works Adminis- 


tration, the original 


present program free noon- 


work-finding, re- 
lief-giving federal agency. Earlier, in 


some localities and on a small scale, 
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there had been feeding of undernour- 
ished school children by teachers. When 
the federal agency took up the work it 
was planned to feed only children of 
relief families, but checks showed mal- 
nutrition prevalent at other economic 
levels. A child has far more rigid dietary 
requirements than an adult. He will wilt 
on a regimen of minerals and vitamins 
sufficient to maintain his father. So the 
program was enlarged to include all 
children needing food. 

WPA projects now operate in every 
state except Delaware, where school 
cafeterias are privately operated. There 
are about 18,000 participating schools. 
WPA 


washers. The Surplus Marketing Ad- 


furnishes cooks, waiters, dish- 


ministration supplies foods bought to 
sustain falling prices. 

When fruits and vegetables glut sum- 
SMA 


It dried or canned thousands of baskets 


mer markets starts purchasing. 
of California peaches, for example, when 
a bumper crop threatened a price col- 
lapse. Last year it supplied school chil- 
dren with an astonishing quantity and 
nearly 100,000,000 
valued at $7,000,000. A 


5.000.000 


variety ot food; 


pounds, few 
pounds of 


17.000.000 


sample figures: 


butter; 1,000,000 dozen eggs; 
pounds of citrus fruit and juice; 31,- 
000,000 of apples; 6,000,000 
third to a_ half 


the foods on school lunch programs are 


1 
pt UuNnds 


pounds of peaches. A 


supplied from these surpluses, the rest 
local 


Kach project must have the sponsor- 


representing contributions. 


ship of some tax-supported body—a 
state welfare department, a board of 
education. But help from a_ public- 
spirited local organization—Kiwanis, 


Rotary, Parent-Teachers—is often nec- 


essary to provide cooking equipment, 


dishes, or foods to supplement those 
supplied free by the SMA, 
Parents in rural communities have 


been quick to sense the importance of a 
for their chil- 
had 
fathers 


hot, well-balanced lunch 
the school 


f( vod, 


dren. If one-room no 


facilities for preparing 


have contributed time and lumber to 


build a kitchen and dining room, build 
tables, benches, repair old stoves. 
Teachers are glad to assume respon- 
sibility. They have seen the slow death 
in lunch pails: the corn-bread spread 
the 


containing a slice of sweet potato; the 


with lard; flour-and-water biscuit 
hoe-cake smeared with molasses. They 
have even seen children bring empty 
pails to school and go off alone at meal- 
that 


poverty. 


time so others wouldn’t witness 


their At times on their own 


responsibility they have asked food con- 


tributions from more fortunate parents 
to supplement government donations. 
One parent supplied a beef on the hoof, 
which teacher and children butchered! 
In small rural schools, lunch cooked on 
the heating stove is served at the desks. 

Some progressive rural schools have 
their own garden and canning projects, 
one Missouri County putting up 57,000 
cans of fruits and vegetables. Schools 
have even raised their own pigs! 


Cities generally use huge central 


kitchens, where food is prepared and 
delivered by truck to the schools. New 
York City has possibly the world’s 
largest kitchen, servicing four of its 
boroughs with 90,000 meals 


five per 


day. Five hundred workers and 52 


trucks are employed. 
Where 


cafeterias, 


schools are equipped with 
and there are children need- 
ing hot lunches but not able to pay for 


WPA 


SMA donates extra supplies. There is 


them, supplies extra help and 


one basic rule: no segregation of payers 


Children 
pounds 


gained an average of five 
during the first month of the 
lunch program. 

* 
the children healthy ap- 
generally 


they can 


It is giving 
petites for protective foods, 
fruits and vegetables which 
grow in home gardens. 

* 
It's a story of brighter faces and bright- 
er minds, a more secure present and a 
better future. 

* 
Surplus foods are currently available to 
give a meal a day to five million chil- 
dren, 


An 


can’t be a social stigma. 


and non-payers. empty stomach 


Those unable 


to pay are given tokens resembling 
coins, or tickets. 

Menus are prepared by trained dieti 
cians. Samples: macaroni and cheese, 
beets, whole wheat bread, orange, milk; 
salmon, green beans, whole 


scalloped 
wheat muffins, fruit gelatin, milk. 
Oftimes the foods offered are strange 
to the children. They are wary of them 
as you and I would be of the 10-year 
the 
the rancid yak butter found on the best 


eggs delectable to Chinese, or of 
tables in Tibet. One staple trick is to 
offer the new food only to children sure 
to eat anything given them. Others feel 
slighted and demand it. Another trick 
has converted thousands to grapefruit 
juice. At first it is heavily sugared, so 
that children will take it for its sweet- 
ness alone. Day by day the sugar con- 
tent is lowered, and within a few weeks 
the juice is relished for its own taste. 

This is a most important aspect ot 
lunch program. It is giving 
(Turn to page 110) 
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ITH 
his closed lips and making little 


floor of 


blood dripping through 


puddles on the his 


cage, King, a Siberian tiger, nervously 


paced back and forth. Occasionally he 


would wipe his mouth with a big fore 


paw, wincing as he did so. Then he would 


1 


snarl, though his snarl sounded more like 


a whine. Finally he lay down whimper 


child might, suffering a pain he 


ing, asa 


could not understand. On her way 


through the menagerie tent, Lois, one of 
The Flying Floyds,” passing by the 
tiger's cage, noticed his distress. She 
stopped, and then walked close to the 


talking as she did so in the quiet, 


who 


cage, 


smooth tones of one understands 


animals. She was a dainty little thing, an 
even five feet tall and just a hundred 
pounds in weight. A brunette, her beau 
ty was picturesque. She continued talk- 
ing until she was close to the bars of the 


“What's the King, old 


she said, “Come on over here, and 


cage. matter, 
boy ?” 
tell the girl friend all about it. Maybe 


she can help you!” The tiger glared at 


her balefully for a few moments, and 


then slowly came to the front of his cage, 
pressing his body against the bars beside 


Lois, who was now standing on a milk 


crate she had found under the cage so 
that she was almost on a level 
murmur o1 
“What seer 


Let’s havea 


At this the tige 


She kept up a continual 
spoken words, ns to be the 


look sec o, 


trouble ? 


openec 


} > | 
his big jaws 


Bo 


L PRIDDY was born his 
do parents were wit 1 Sail rcous. 


His circus life extends back just that 
He has been with Al G. Barnes, John 
I l y a 
Hagenbeck lI aiiace, 
J 


Barnum and Baily circuses. 


Robinson, Ringling 


Brothers and 


He has spoken to more than a hundred 


Kiwants clubs, most of them several 


When 


been booked 


times. one realises that he has 
for a return engagement be- 
fore the same group who paid him to 
speak thirteen times—well, he must have 
In fact, we've heard him 


-The Editor. 


something. 


three times. ourselves. 
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TicgER! 
by Al Priddy 


whether to yawn or not doesn’t matter. 
He was a tremendous fellow, ‘‘The larg 
h 


est tiger in captivity; three feet high 
weighing six hundred pounds and meas 
uring eight feet from the tip of his nose 
to the tip of his tail!” according to the 
circus publicity, which was closer to the 
truth than most people could believe 
until they saw him. 

As King opened his mouth, Lois saw a 


jagged bone sticking be 


long piece of 
tween his lower back teeth, in such a way 
that it’s cruel, sharp edge tore the inside 


cheek as 


Quickly Lois took hold of the animal’s 


Jaws. 


he moved his 


of his 
lower jaw with her left hand, and with 
her right tried to pull the piece of bone 
Her left the 


big, powerful jaws closed with a 


out. hand slipped, and 
tiger S 
snap as she took her hands away. 

Lois had been talking 
all the 
“Well, 


eh? 


soothingly to 


King time, and she continued 


that wasn’t so 


Let’s try again, shall we?” 


with, well, King, 
good, 

Che tiger looked at her somewhat dub 
iously, and so Lois went on, “Aw, come 
on now, Pal, we’re not going to let that 
bother us 
let’s 


old piece of bone that way, 


are we? Come on, get it out!” 


Slowly the big mouth opened again, and 


this time Lois gota good, firm hold ot 


Then quickly, 


took 


But she 


the animal’s lower jaw. 


but without excitement, she 


hold of 


any 


the bone and pulled 


could not move it! Again she withdrew 


her hands from the tiger’s mouth just in 
time 


as he closed his jaws with a 


snap 
that could be heard all over the tent 

“Well, what now, old Pal?” quietly 
said Lois, “If at first we don’t succeed 


we'll try, try again, eh? That’s the stuff, 


King, 


old boy. Third time’s lucky—or is 
it ?”” 

But the tiger had backed away, and 
was now in a far corner of his cage 
glowering at Lois with anything but a 
friendly eye, his snarls telling her plenty. 

“Now, look here, old Pal, don’t go 
looking at me that way. Why, I’m your 
friend. I want to help you. Come on, 
and let little Lois do some dental work 
for you!” 

Then she started to croon softly “That 
Naughty Waltz,” her favorite melody, 
making up words for it to suit the occa- 


(Turn to page 105) 
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My Personal Page 
By Ree Fulkerson 


PEOPLE 


HAVE just thought of something. No one can sit around 
on the beach counting the water as much as I do with- 
out thinking of something once in a while. 
I never have been afraid of work. I can sit around work 
a bit afraid. | 
asleep alongside of work. That proves I am not afraid of it. 


and not be have been known to fall sound 


But to get back to this interesting thing I just happened 


to think about. I realized for the first time that I have no 


business getting sore when I pay my taxes. I should laugh 
and sing on my way to the tax collector’s office. 

I live in a tourist town where the population is six thou- 
visitors have 


sand after the mallard ducks and the winter 


flown north in the spring. Today I found out something 
interesting about our little town. It employs one hundred and 


twenty-five people. But what I just thought of is that all 


] t-~i ae 
these ToOlKs are 


working for me! 

My friend the fire chief tells me that twenty-five firemen 
work for me. They are on duty night and day to see to it 
that my house doesn’t burn down around my ears. Each of 
those twenty-five men knows all about resuscitating a man 
who is about to smother from smoke or hot air, and they are 


beach and revive 


ready at a moment’s notice to dash to the 
any one who has been rescued from drowning. 
[ find that I have about fifteen policemen working for me 


night and day. They patrol my property all through the wee 


small hours to see to it that no prowler robs me. They ke ep 
a wary eye on the speeders who might kill my child in the 
street, or wreck my car by running past stop signs. Their 
plain clothes men watch for professional criminals among 
our winter visitors, and boot them out of town. They even 
stick pretty little tickets in my car if I park three hours in 
a one-hour parking place, doggone them! 

There is a crew of sixteen men working for me who clean 
up the city streets, cut the grass and prune the flowers in 
the parks, mow the grass on the vacant lots, trim up the shade 
trees, pull dead fronds off the coconut palms, and otherwise 
help make my town a more beautiful place in which to live. 

There are another dozen men who come around through 
the alley and empty my garbage cans, take away my piles of 
trash and hedge cuttings and help me keep my place clean 
and sanitary. ; 

There are lifeguards at the beach to watch over me and my 
family when we go swimming. 

That reminds me of the water department and the men 
in charge of it, who see to it that I have plenty of water for 
my lawn, plenty of water to wash myself and my clothes and 
my pups in, and plenty of pure water to drink. 


WORKING FOR 
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Out at the city hall I have about fifteen men and women 
who keep my city books for me. 


pay off my help, balance my city budget and see to it that | 


They attend to my pay rolls, 


and the other folks pay our city bills. 

[ have another crew of five men who are my city commis- 
sioners. [ can brag about these fellows on my pay roll be 
cause they are all busy and successful business men. I don’t 
pay them very much each month, but they serve me well 
because they, too, love our little town. 

Then there is the city manager, who is the spark plug of 
my whole system. He watches all the other people who work 
for me; he lays out their work, makes recommendations to 


hem 


} 


my five commissioners and advises t in their meetings, 


1 


and then carries out whatever work they decide to do. 
There is my set up! All these people are working for me 
No, | won't 


You’d say it wasn’t enough! 


and I am paying them all. But here is a secret. 


tell you how little I pay in taxes. 


When I go out to the city hall to pay off my help this year, 


I shall try to be as brief in my conversation and as short in 


1 


my stay as possible, because I am actually ashamed to take 


all this service and hire all these competent people for such 


an infinitesimal sum of 


Some day they may find out how much more service they 


are giving me paying for, and they may jump my 
ind dollars or so! 


assessment to a thouss | simply don’t un 


] 


derstand how they can do all the things they do for me for 


the small amount of money I give them. 


I didn’t used to feel this way about my taxes. I thought 
they were pretty high. That was before I gossiped a while 


with my friends, the policemen, the firemen, the city man- 


and a few others. 


ager 


I have begun to feel the same way about my state taxes. 


which provide me with a fine school system, thousands of 
miles of broad highways and the patrolmen for them, an agri 
cultural department, a public health department and a host 
of other aids to good living. 

And what of the Federal Government, which provides me 
with an Army, a Navy and a Marine Corps, a Coast Guard, a 
Weather Bureau and a dozen other kinds of protection in re- 
turn for my small income tax payments ? 

All this is the warp and the woof of the pattern which 
We have so 


many blessings, so many advantages, so much happiness, that 


makes up the way we live on this continent. 


we should be as cheerful about paying our contributions of 
tax money as we are about paying for our movie tickets. 
It’s worth the money to live as we live, and to live where 


we live! 
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@ Nation better pre- 
pared than ever be- 
fore to meet enemies of 


the democratic § stand- 
ards as they now exist. 


the last 


democracy 


America 1s 


ODAY 
great stronghold ot 


which has not been subjected to 


1 
} 


attack by Ul 


and all 


] 


direct 1e totalitarian 


powers, ot us want to remain 


free and unshackled by the forces of 


subversion—a shining light in a world 
fast becoming abysmally dark. But our 


internal security is being threatened by 
through their activities of 


| 
| 
t 


vicious torces 


sabot and subtle propa 


esplonage, ape, 
ganda blessed by and blessing foreign 
Our task is to preserve our demo- 
The Army and Navy 


are preparing so as to be able to meet 


isms 


cratic institutions. 


anv foreign invasion. Civil authorities 


have just as many responsibilities in 


meeting the problems of national de- 


fense, and this responsibility on orders 


Army 


around the 


ot the Commander in Chief of the 
and Navv has been centered 
Federal Bureau of Investigation. 


As 


Europe in 


Over 


the 


the war clouds blackened 


1939 the President of 


United States foresaw the dangers which 
front America. 


would subsequently con 


He gave orders to coordinate the fight 
against espionage, sabotage, and sub 
versive activities by designating the 


FBI 


tions and to act as 


to take charge of such investiga 
a clearinghouse to 
Ine lle j rnal eClnni mi: oy 
nandie internal security matters. 

The present emergency has given rise 


to innumerable problems problems 


which cannot be solved by one agency 
alone, but which must be met by all law 
enforcement agencies working together 


The enthusiastic response to the Chief 
Executive's request is most gratifying, 
Federal law 


and today local, state, and 


An address before Kiwanians in convention 
at Nashville, Tennessee 


= “Gea 
aa 
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enforcement agencies are cooperating 
more closely than ever before. Confer- 
held by 


held 


ences have been each of the 


FBI's 


ranking police executives of key cities in 


fifty-three divisions with 


the United States. Our Louisville, 
Knoxville, and Memphis offices have 
held such meetings, and those attend- 
ing have exhibited a gratifying spirit 


FBI. 


conterences, a 


of unity in codperating with the 


As a 


lan has 


result of these 


been inaugurated whereby the 


Special Agents in Charge of the Federal 


Bureau of Investigation can forward to 
the heads of police organizations certain 
types of inquiries for handling by the 
The inquiries are made 


local police. 


- 


and a report, in turn, is transm 


Special Agent in Charge who re 
quested the investigation. By this means 
in motion the 


we have set machinery 


whereby in time of even greater na- 
tional emergency there will be available, 
when needed, to supplement the work of 
the FBI, a I 


selected corps of police of- 
who have already been trained 


ficials 
and experienced in certain phases of 
general intelligence and national defense 
result of the 


con 


investigations. As a 
ferences, the police officials also realize 
it is important that information coming 
directly to them should be immediately 
FBI office to 


be properly indexed, recorded, evaluated, 


forwarded to the nearest 


1 


and coordinated on a national basis. 


In addition to the excellent coopera- 


tion received from all law enforcement 


agencies, there has continued a very 
close and cordial cooperation between 
the representatives of the Federal Bu- 


reau of Investigation and representa- 
tives of the Military and Naval Intelli- 
cence Services. Each week conferences 
are held attended by the Chairman who 
Hoover, by the 


Military Intelli- 


is Director J. Edgar 


General in Charge of 
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gence, and the Admiral in Charge of 
Naval Intelligence, as well as an As- 
sistant Secretary of State. These deal 
with matters of policy, the establishment 
of plans of procedure and the codrdina- 
tion of information vital to the nation’s 
internal security and national defense. 
Similar contacts and conferences are 
held between the field representatives of 
the three intelligence services. 

With this type of unified cooperation 
common foe on a 


we are fighting a 


nation-wide basis, and America is better 
prepared than ever before to meet the 
enemies of our democratic standards. 
You should 


effort to 


of course realize that every 
hamper the subverters of our 
met with the crv of 


freedom will be 


Ogpu and Gestapo. Evaluate such 
smearing efforts with the realization that 
they come from those who by their very 
acts of subversion seek to bring a 
diabolical dictatorship to the shores of 
America. There is no room for Ogpu or 
Gestapo methods in a democracy, and 
the FBI and its fellow professional law 
enforcement agencies will ever be a bul- 
wark against them. 

For fullest protection, the defense 
saboteur, and sneaky 


be left 


against the 


SPY, 


subverter must in the hands of 


your law enforcement officers. Such 
work must be handled by trained and 
experienced men and their efforts 


codrdinated by a centralized authority. 
The FBI is 


communications from patriotic citizens 


receiving thousands of 
offering their services and inquiring as 
connection 
We 


appreciate these offers and the spirit of 


to how they can assist in 


1 
} 


with the national defense activities. 


patriotism in which they have their 
birth, and we need their help. Assistance 
can best be rendered during these crucial 
times by reporting promptly to the FBI 
anything which seems to indicate pos- 
sible activities of espionage, sabotage, or 
subversion. Having once reported it, the 
citizen in full justice to himself, his 
the 
should clear his mind and his conscience 
It is then the task of the 
experienced men of the FBI to take the 
the Our 


citizenry must not relax its vigilance if 


nation, and _ to suspected person, 


of the matter. 


action which facts justify. 
we are to prevent repetitions of Black 
Tom explosions, raging fires, and other 
acts of sabotage which brought destruc- 
tion in the past. We must understand 
that if there were only one foreign spy 
operating within our midst he would 
still be a menace. If he should secure 
even one official secret and place it in 
the wrong hands at the wrong time, ir- 
reparable damage could be done with a 


resultant threat to the safety of thou- 
sands of our citizens. We must realize 
that America is menaced by the Com- 
munist and his prattlings, both bold and 
sly, as he espouses a cause foreign in 
every respect to democracy and freedom. 
The true American must realize there is 
the 


preaches 


German- 
the 


nothing American in 


American Bund _ which 
He must throw the 


the 


cause of Naziism. 


spotlight of Americanism upon 


blackness of its activities. 
The FBI is an organization of alert, 


educated, and trained men of a type 


which has developed law enforcement 


into a profession. For years they have 


maintained cordial and daily contact 


with the law enforcement officers of 


America while crushing the kidnaping 
robberies 
| 


he FBI 


has coordinated not only investigative 


racket and reducing bank 


nearly 80 per cent. For years t 
work, but it has codrdinated police train- 
ing. In addition, it has coordinated civil 


and criminal identification matters, and 
with the codperation of 11,000 local law 
built 


Washington the world’s greatest reser- 


enforcement agencies has up at 


voir of criminal identification data in 


which within three minutes the finger- 
print record of a single criminal can be 
selected from the more than 14,000,000 


on file. Scientific crime detection has 


also been centered in the FBI’s Techni- 
cal Laboratory in which more than fifty 
scientists are constantly working upon 
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"‘Recommendations have been made to the plant 
officials in order to bring about a maximum 
of protection." 
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the FBI cases and upon cases daily re- 
ceived from police departments, con- 
other officers 


throughout the nation. In keeping with 


stables, sheriffs, and 


the current responsibilities of the Fed- 


eral Bureau of Investigation, concen 


trated research work has been carried 


on in the laboratory to devise ways and 
means to meet the many problems that 
arise in connection with espionage, 

To 
keep abreast of the demands, various 
files 


cluding types of explosive materials, a 


sabotage, and related investigations. 


central have been established, in- 


file of the writings found in espionage 


file of code writings, and an 


cases, a 
index to code words. Among its many 


technicians are experts in code and 


cipher work. 
Preparation is of the essence in times 
these, and the FBI is full 


Realizing the tremendous respon- 


like now in 
¢-ear. 


sibility that would be 
Director 


placed upon his 
men, Hoover augmented the 
already extensive training program of 
the FBI 


service 


with a special course of In- 
Special 
\gents. 
In further preparation for its new and 


training schools for 


Agents in Charge and Special 


greater tasks, the FBI has also increased 
its personnel. 

the FBI’s 
\merica’s national de- 


One other phase of ac- 
tivities to bolster 
fense deals with the survey of industrial 
plants. This program was inaugurated 
by Mr. fall at the 


of the War and Navy Departments. A 


Hoover last request 
priority list of many hundred factories 
and manufacturing establishments hav- 
ing large contracts to provide the Gov- 
United States with de- 


fense materials was furnished the FBI. 


ernment of the 


A large number of them have already 


been surveyed and recommendations 
have been made to the plant officials in 
order to bring about a maximum of 
protection. Eventually it is estimated 
that some 12,000 manufacturing estab- 
lishments will be surveyed by our Spe- 
cial Agents. These surveys do not con- 
cern themselves with employer-employee 
relationships but have for their purpose 
the strengthening of physical protective 
facilities of the manufacturing plants 
the 
espionage activities in the plants. In 


and prevention of sabotage and 
addition, the Bureau is now distributing 
to the executives of industrial plants and 
of law enforcement organizations a con- 
fidential booklet containing suggestions 
for the added protection of industrial 
facilities. It will become more and more 
difficult for saboteurs to disrupt Amer- 
ica’s machinery of defense. 


(Turn to page 101) 








NONE BUT THhk 
By Captain 7 GQ, Ge 


‘a T] ? f title thi prec | 

to Vil i Tal ¢ 
ept pel ps incidentaily it 1S 
t t Just little story, 
is Vé ee 1% you read through to 
| ; 1 1 1 
the em put it Na ome ort of a moral, 
and perhaps a trifle, too, of inspiration, 
\\ iT happened wa this: Chere was 
‘ t last night at a military hos- 
; f »> hoa lred 
pit ere nere are ome five nhunaret 


Most 


men 


‘last war. 


of the five hundred are very sick 


nde Numbers of them will end their 
ive n this hospital, and for many the 
sands are running out quite rapidly. 
Some are tuberculous, victims a genera- 
tion » oF exposure, pOIson gas, and 
the very foul beastlinesses of latter-day 
war. Some are without arms or legs 
which so to speak, predeceased them, 
twentyv-odd ve ago. Some are twisted 


, ¥ ; 
almost out of human semblance by the 


lread but unexplained scourge of neu 
it \ matter of whips and scorpions, 
this latter: a verv dire affliction indeed 
a : A on al 
And there are some two hundred, the 
most direfullv afflicted of all men 
whose vital spark of reason was snatched 
from them at Festubert, or Passchen 


daele, or in the white-muddy valley of 
the Somme 

Che five hundred are the concert au 
dience, and the mental cases have the 
front seats. Quite properly. They wait 


in easy attitudes of ordered expectancy 
the rising of the curtain. They are smil 
ing and most evidently cheery. 

rhe curtain rises on the concert party, 











th 
yy 


@ The Montreal 
took a troop of blind 
musicians to a military 


elub 


hospital. Here are the 
reactions of one of the 
patients. Many will find 
it easy to fix the locale. 


some thirty men and women, singing 


rollicking sort of opening chorus witl 


an harmonious abandon. They are all 
blind. 


It turns out to be a pretty nice con 


cert. There is very rood pl nist, 


appears to be musician enough to give 
« pe« © illu bell l MOUS TI si a 


show all bv himself. and probably has 
done so more than once. There’s a littl 
irl who step-dances and revels in the 


Piri 


: | - ~ | | S . | 1 
doing. So do the audience tor she brings 


1 


the house down Chere are two fiddlers. 


one about eighty, and the other half a 
They play old 


had 


veneration at 


century or so younger. 


time music as though they been 


playing together for a 


least. They bring the house down, too. 
There’s a light tenor who sings a couple 


of French songs, and makes the crowd 
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sin with him. There are 


‘“‘Alouette”’ 
ladies who sing of war, and a baritone 


who sings of love. There’s a little girl 


who plays duets with the musical direc 
tor, with precision and cultured touch. 
The “Marche Militaire” is one selection. 
Schubert at his most spirited and live 
liest. The musicians play from memory, 
but the singers finger their Braille sheets 
with a strangely disquieting appearance 


of playing some instrument. And ever 
the 


most manfully and most woman- 


and anon whole company chants 


glees, 
fully, happy glees about wedding morn- 


and flower gardens; and stirring 


nos 
ing 


] 


gyiees 


about battles and old knights. And 


the house rises with them, and at them, 


for the national anthem: showers them 


with delighted appreciation, and cheers 
them with “three times three.” and a 


Tiger. 
Now 


or the 


this happened either in Canada 
United 


which, but it 


States. I’m not saving 


° 1 1 1 »4 
might have been either. 


Chey do these things in both countries. 


The 


But the impression left with me (and 


r 1 


Kiwanis club arranged it. 


have passed it 
1 


anda 


mn to you) was 


one of gallantry courage; happy 
courage; courage overcoming evil, and 
in which there is no resentment, but only 
faith. A 


the blind making a virtue of their mis- 


steadfastness and company of 


fortune, and blessing with it broken 
men. 
Broken 


Such things are of that high humanity 


but brave men. 


which reaches into the divine. 





meen 
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Left: Aerial view of Camp Chaffee showing the majority of 
buildings. Below: Physicians' room with nurse and patient. This 
room is well equipped for service. 


Building Bodies 
At Camp Chaffee 


By Charles €. Mattechs 


MEMBER, KIWANIS CLUB OF TROY, OHIO gle git 
a 
@ The Troy. Ohio. club has kept this apy a mets . 
place going for fourteen years and 4 at tl icicteg th, libel al wl 7 86"¢) 
has helped build stronger bodies a) SS BA SRN RNS HCEED waren ‘ 





for some four thousand youngsters. = — si 


UILDING bodies and improving 

health for underprivileged and 

undernourished children — that 

is the business of the Troy Ki- 
wanis club. This year at its Camp Chaf- 
fee extensive improvements and addi- 
tions have been made and results are in 
evidence. 

The camp site of 25 acres was given 
to the club in 1925 by a woman inter- 
ested in children. On the grounds were 
only a large barn and a small cottage, 
surrounded by dense underbrush, thorn 
trees and weeds—a veritable wilderness. 
Willing hands—attorneys, bankers, min- 
isters, manutacturers and business men 
—real Kiwanians—with generous gifts 
from those outside the club, have made 
the transformation possible. 

Today the grounds are spice and span. 
The old barn was made into a playroom, 
dining room, library and kitchen (the 
latter once a horse stable). The kitchen 
has a modern dishwasher, potato peeler, 
mixer and slicing machine, given by a 
local industry; and other modern con- 


Center: The swimming pool is fed by well of pure water. Second above: 


veniences make this “food headquarters” Prominent Troy Industry provided most of the kitchen equipment. Above: 
ideal. All buildings are painted white. Left to right: Edward Chase, camp director; Paul Herrlinger, chairman, 
Boys and Girls Work Committee; the author and Lee Swaidner, 1940 


(Turn to page .102) 


president. 
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A Blessing 

HE was a visiting cleric. The club president rapped the 
club to its feet, directed the song leader to sing the two na 
tional anthems, and then asked the local clergyman to say 
grace, WHEL 

When the club was seated and the  \ AY 
club singing had begun, the visitor 
turned to the Kiwanian next to him and 
said, “I am ashamed of myself! I be- 
long to a club which never says grace 
before the luncheon. I have not been true 
to my profession in failing to insist on 
this small recognition of a Higher Power and this short 
appeal to Him for help and guidance. This visit to your club 
has given me the courage of my convictions. I am going 
home and petition the Board of my club to institute the habit 
ol vrace before meat.” 

Kiwanis has a committee on the support of the churches 
in their spiritual aims. It is improbable that there are many 
clubs in either Canada or the United States which do not 
make a habit of asking a blessing at club meetings. But if 
there be any such, certainly it is the duty and should be the 
pleasure of this committee to inaugurate this beautiful 
custom, 

A moment’s prayer in the middle of a busy day; a short 
recognition of our belief in a Supreme Power; a word of 
thanksgiving for the blessings we have received, are cer 
tainly a part, and a big part, of the recognition of the church 
in its spiritual aims, and are proper procedure at any Kiwanis 
club anywhere. 

, + 


“He is next to the gods whom reason and not pas- 
sion impels.—Claudian. 


History 


A DOZEN years ago, Past International President John 
Moss undertook the task of writing a history of Kiwanis 
His job is still incomplete because in the early days ot 
Kiwanis there was a hit-or-miss, rule- 
of-thumb manner of handling the clubs 
which left their early history clouded in 
mystery and depending on word of 
mouth to survive. 





John Moss has spent years checking 
one bit of history with another, one 
legend with another, trying to discover 
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By Roe Gulherson 


the true history of the clubs and the Kiwanis movement from 
the mass of accumulated information. 

All this could have been avoided if farsighted men had kept 
proper minutes of each club’s doings, with exact dates and 
names and other data which make up its history. What was 
true of those early clubs is still true of many of the newer 
clubs. 

There is a remedy, of course, and that remedy is to appoint 
some man historian of your club now. Every year this is 
postponed, the task becomes greater and the facts less likely 
to be obtained. Several of the clubs have found the work 
of their historian of infinite interest. Your club will also if 
you will get to work on it. 

The men who led Kiwanis twenty years ago are dropping 
off. The task of finding the early history of your club is grow 
ing greater. If you will put some man on that job now, while 
the charter members are still active and glad to supply the 
information, you can soon bring your club history up to date. 
From that time on, the job is simple. 


‘The dimmest lights have the greatest scandal 


P ” 
power, 


Specialists 


WE American people are a race of specialists. Since the 


days of the old horse and buggy doctor who did everything 


from sawing off legs to delivering babies and treating skin 


diseases, the medical profession has di- 
- LIVERS ARE Moge 


Gr MY Line 


4 7 


vided itself into a hundred specialists 


who treat one disease or one part of the 


body only, and have a disposition to 
believe that every human ill fS due to the 
defect on which they specialize. 


Since the old days when a ten-book 





lawyer would take any case from mur- 
der to corporation dissolution, the legal profession has split 
itself into a hundred legal splinters, each of which takes only 
one kind of cases to court. 

Art, music, teaching and almost every other profession 
has changed until men devote a lifetime to one particular 
branch of one particular profession. 

A moment’s thought will convince any one that such con- 
centration on one little phase of existence is liable to make 
a fanatic of a man and warp him mentally. His balance is 
easily lost through the exaggeration of a single topic, and 
his mind is twisted by constant thought along a single line. 
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What is true to a large extent of a man in the professions 
is true to a lesser extent of a man in business. If he sticks to 
that business and it alone, if he excludes outside interests and 
fails to learn about other businesses and professions, he be- 
comes warped, less happy, less normal and less successful. 

Herein lies one of the finest values of a Kiwanis club. At 
its meetings men in all businesses and professions meet and 
rub elbows: They exchange ideas and viewpoints, they listen 
to talks on subjects outside of their own fields, and gain 
breadth and increase in intellectual approach to their own 
problems. 

No business or professional man could belong to a Kiwanis 
club and attend its meetings without bringing away a bettet 
and broader understanding and more tolerant viewpoint. In 


consequence, he is a better balanced and a happier man. 
ro 


The most important asset a speaker can have is the 
ability to make himself heard. 


Recipe For Happiness 

PROFESSOR THORNDIKE, noted Columbia University 
psychologist, tells us that there are six essentials to a man’s 
happiness. Here they are: 

“1. The approval of your community. 
At least the absence of scorn or con- 
tempt. 

“2. Friends and affection. 

“3. A chance now and then for ad- 
venture. 

“4. Something to be angry at and 
attack. 

eo. Lae opportunity for exercising power Over some per 
son, animal or thing, to make it do as you wish. A boy with 
a dog would be an example. 

‘6. Some room or place where you can go and know that 
no one is going to intrude.” 

This is the recipe. Let’s see how Kiwanis fits into it. 

Certainly membership in Kiwanis is one of the finest oppor- 
tunities on earth to attain the approval of your community 
The work of Kiwanis in every community is to make that 
community a better place in which to live and bring up your 
children, and any group of men working to that end has the 
admiration of the community. 

Certainly, again, there is no organization on earth which 
gives a better opportunity to make friends than a Kiwanis 
club. It is a friendship factory working over time to just that 
end. 

Adventure? Any man who has ever carried a crippled 
child to a hospital in his car, who has taken a load of children 
to a fresh air camp, who has helped to build a Boy Scout 
cabin, has had adventure of the finest kind, and his Kiwanis 
club has given him this opportunity. 

If a man wants to work up a righteous indignation and 
have something to get mad and fight about, just let him go 
into the slum section of his own town and see the number 
of under-opportunitied children who live there. He can work 
up a peeve which will make him a very happy man, if anger 
and indignation are necessary for his happiness. 

Four out of six of the prerequisites of happiness are to be 
found in Kiwanis. And doesn’t the feeling of being an in- 
fluence for good in the community, of doing constructive 
civic work, of being an officer or committeeman of your Ki- 
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wanis club, fill the craving for exercising power over some 
one. This would make five out of the six! 

If Professor Thorndike is right, and it’s dollars to dough- 
nuts that he is, then Kiwanis is indeed a Godsend to the 
happiness of its members, but only to those members who 
participate in and take advantage of the opportunities it 


offers ! 
+ 
“To live the greatest number of good hours is wis- 
dom.”’—Emerson. 

4 
Bigger Men 

e e 
IF you have been alive since 1880, you have seen the aver- 


In the 
last fifty years, American men have increased that much in 


age man on this continent grow two inches taller. 


height. Comparative statistics taken in 
schools and colleges show that we have 
gained this much in that length of time. 

Not only has the American male child 
grown that much taller, but he has big 
ger and straighter bones, and his teeth 


are sounder and better formed. He also 





has a seven-year longer life expectancy 
than he had fifty years ago, all of which sums up to the fact 
that he is much healthier than he used to be. 

The gain is to be credited to the experiments research men 
have made on animals through which they have mastered 
the basic principles of nutrition and isolated the vitamins 
which are indispensable in diet. 

The knowledge the medical profession has gained of diet 
in the past half century is available to the whole world, of 
course, but ours is the only continent where the great mass 


hich conforms to these sci- 


of people have access to a diet w 
entific standards. 


1 
} 


Only in America could this gain in stature be attained. 

[f that man born in 1880 could also compare the moral 
stature of this continent, he would find that we have grown 
in grace as much as we have grown in stature. 

Men did not 


meet once a week around the lunch table to devote their time 


Fifty years ago there were no civic clubs. 


and their money to altruistic community betterment as they 
do in this year of 1941. 

Fifty years ago boys were allowed to wander the alleys and 
railroad tracks, form gangs and get into trouble from sheer 
boredom. Today we have the Boy Scouts and other youth 
movements which take hold of boys in that formative period 
and help them in right playing and right thinking. 

\gain it is only on this continent that civic clubs, Boy 
Scout troops, Y.M.C.A.’s and other similar organizations can 
exist. In the dictator cursed countries of Europe, boys are 
bred and trained as cannon fodder. The civic clubs which 
existed there have been wiped out, doubtless forever, because 
they are opposed to the dictator way of life. 

Let us throw back our heads and sing ‘“‘God Bless America,” 
and nightly thank our Maker that we live in one of the two 
great countries of Kiwanis. Many blessings are ours, and we 


should not lack in appreciation. 
+ 
A Canadian back from the Congo tells of primitive 


tribes scaring their children with stories of civiliza- 
tion—The Providence Journal. 
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IT’S MOONLIGHT EVERY 
NIGHT IN AUSTIN 


By Karl Delzer 


HEN the amiable city of 


1u 












































\ustin, Texas, sets up its n 


nicipal budget, it puts aside so 


much for public health and 
safety, so much for education and for en 
gineering, then earmarks another sum 
dedicated to what it calls “the pursuit of 
happiness.”’ Last year this sum amounted 
to 46 cents for each of Austin’s 91,000 
people, and gave the city the finest mu- 
nicipal recreation program in America. 


\lso last vear, the average citizen joined 


in this program, either as an active par- 
ticipant or a spectator, 304 times. 
Whereas most cities merely lay out 
parks and playgrounds, golf links and 
7 
i 


baseball diamonds, and invite their peo 


ple to play, the Texas capital believes 
that recreation includes not only games 


and sports, but everv other means 


whereby a ¢ itl ren. enjoys 





also believes that not only the sup 
of facilities, but that furnishing trained 


leadership for all kinds of amusement is 


a municipal duty 
Story telling, concerts, dances, kite fly 
ing, picnics, horseback riding, style 


shows, community sings, amateur theat 
ricals and sewing bees, all sponsored by 
the city, are as much a part of Austin’s 
recreation program as are swimming, 
baseball and golf. 

Not that it neglects the latter. Last 
season, the attendance in the free stands 
totalled 450,000, while the 132 teams in 
the 


leagues battled for city pennants. In the 


22 illy sponsored basebal 


municif 


same period, the turnstiles at the nine 


municipal swimming pools clicked half a 


“Inland Austin now stages regattas in 


million times. Most of these pools are 
free, others charge 10 cents and 25 cents 
admission. Experts employed by the city 
last year taught 400 novices to swim, at 
no cost to the individuals, and organized 


a “Junior Lifesaving Corps” of high 


school boys and girls who took turns at 
all pools, learned how to rescue and re- 
vive the drowning. 

Austin’s people are 70 per cent native 
white, 20 per cent colored, 10 per cent 
Mexican. Its 14 city playgrounds are 
strategically placed in neighborhoods 
convenient to racial groups, and divided 
in acreage to give each race its fair pro- 
portion of space. Attendance in 1939 was 
more than a million, of which 232,000 
children were colored, nearly 145,000 
Mexican. Negroes and Mexicans have 
their own parks, community halls, swim 
ming pools, baseball and_ basketball 
leagues, bands and orchestras, with in 
structors, leaders and attendants of their 
own races. 

Although the season in white and 
Mexican playgrounds is only seven 
months, negro grounds remain open all 
| 


year, thus keep colored children off the 


] 


streets in crowded neighborhoods help 
children and neighborhoods. 


Ing 

‘hirty-four recreation department 
workers are employed the year round; 
almost three times that many additional 
in summer. Besides, several hundred 
NYA, CCC and WPA employes assist 
them on a part-time basis, as do scores of 
local clubs and churches, and thousands 
of volunteers. 


For example, last spring the Junior 





its own backyard." 
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"The city helps its Mexicans celebrate the Cinco de Mayo." 


Chamber of Commerce staged a style 
show in a natural amphitheatre in a city 
park, ‘featuring pool and play togs for 
1940.” The city recreation department 
cooperated, scores of merchants con- 
tributed, state university co-eds served 
as models, the municipal band played, 
and 5000 citizens attended. The Ex- 
change Club in 1939 organized the first 
annual kite flying tournament and gave 
prizes to the winners while 2000 spec- 
tators cheered their favorites. Several 
years ago the Lions Club deeded its own 
golf links to the city. 

Both Mexican and colored “Recrea- 
tion Advisory Committees” appointed by 
the city council and consisting of racial 
leaders cooperate in the plans for their 
own peoples’ healthy amusement. 

Each playground has its mothers’ club 


*h monthly goes into a huddle with 


whi 
city officials to outline the recreation pro- 
gram for its particular neighborhood. 
The Austin Athletic Club, with a mem- 
bership which includes both pre-school 
tots and direct 


grandmothers, helps 


sports, dancing, music and arts-and- 
crafts projects. Membership costs $1 a 
year, which includes instruction from 
recreation leaders. 

The city sponsors ten musical organi- 
zations, sevéral neighborhood dancing 
groups, a hiking club and a Women’s 
Study Club which is ready to tackle any 


subject from local history to world eco- 





nomic trends. Four little theatre com- 
panies function under city directors, keep 
drama alive in Austin, and bring to town 
both the classics and current Broadway 
hits. Each year sees at least one pageant 
on a religious or historical subject. 
There is a women’s golf club, others that 
go in for badminton, shuffleboard, ping- 
pong, horseshoe pitching and volleyball, 
all sponsored by the municipality. 

Social distinction in the negro quar- 
ters attaches to membership in the Col- 
ored Croquet Club. One recreation direc 
tor has organized a very successful Doll 
Club, for girls from 7 to 9. Another 
heads a “Mystery Club” of ’teen-age 
boys who like to listen to exciting yarns. 
This latter is Austin’s substitute for the 
thrills of the old dime novel. 

The Austin Civic Symphony, with a 
paid, full-time conductor, rehearses 80 
evenings a year, plays seven free summer 
concerts and a winter series of six, for 
which the season ticket costs $3. Un- 
counted thousands crowd the parks to 
listen to the, free concerts: winter audi- 
ences number from 900 to 1000. The 110 
orchestra members, chosen for their en- 
thusiasm as much as for their ability, 
come from all walks of life, receive no 
pay, but do have a wonderful time. 

The city band of 25 pieces marches in 
all parades, takes part in scores of civic 
functions, plays ten free summer con- 


certs. This organization is so much in 


"Besides regular baseball, there are white, colored and Mexican softball leagues." 
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demand that professional musicians are 
employed. Two boys’ bands, one white, 
the other colored, play 13 free concerts 
each in a year. 

Every Thursday evening all summer, 
2500 citizens gather in a public park... 
usually after family picnic suppers ... 
for an old-fashioned “sing-song.”’ The 
municipal band accompanies them and 
the words of songs are projected on a 
huge screen. Old favorites for the elder 
generation are interspersed with the hot- 
test new hit tunes for the younger. On 
Sunday evenings nearly as many singers 
gather at the same spot for two hours of 
gospel hymns. The city song leader, who 
is employed on a part-time basis, directs 
both groups. 

All playgrounds have their musical 
evenings for youngsters, with hundreds 
of singers and one or more “rhythm 
bands.” These latter consist of boys and 
girls who get immense pleasure whang 
ing out tunes on tambourines, bells, 
gongs, drums, sticks and tin basins. They 
are particularly popular in the colored 
neighborhoods. 

Besides regular baseball, there are 
white, colored and Mexican softball 
leagues, and three dozen white and eight 
colored basketball teams. Football in sea 
son, week-end hikes to the nearby hills, 
boxing nearly every evening somewhere 
in town, all planned and supervised by 
the city, help Austin pass its leisure time. 
State championship tournament in 
swimming, badminton, golf, boxing, and 
women’s volleyball, held in municipal 
parks and halls, bring out thousands of 
spectators. 

Forty-five youngsters, each backed by 
cheering fans, 


hundreds of panted 


through last year’s citywide pushmobile 
derby : there isa “Tiny Tots’ Recital” of 
kindergarten musicians, and a highlight 
of the social season is the annual horse 
show held at the municipal riding sta- 
bles. 

The city helps its Mexicans celebrate 
the Cinco de Mayo, their own independ 


» 
ark, 


ence day, in their own Zaragosa | 
and each year thousands of them whoop 
it up from dawn to dark in an orgy of 
patriotism. Their colored brothers at 
first looked on with awe, and not a little 
envy, then asked for permission to cele- 
brate a day of their own. The recreation 
department set aside a date for them, 
called it “The Jamboree.” Now, annu- 
ally, some 3000 colored folk, under their 
own colored recreation leaders, spend 
twelve hours making speeches and sing 
ing, listening to bands, and letting off 
their own brand of patriotic steam. 


(Turn to page 111) 
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The chairman of the Marketing Committee gives instructions to members who call on employers in quest of 


opportunities. 


40 PLUS MULTIPL 


N | | ri} more tl in two vears. the 
10-Plu 


ton to find new business connections 


ri . j : > 
movement, started 1n Bos- 


for men over torty, has spread to 


\ checkup of what some of 


Live cl iptel accomplished explains 

mething of the movement’s rapid 
growth. One cl ipter reports 90 former 
member returned to work: another. 
175 iti Ove SU. More ienificant 
{ the total p ments is the stimulus 
{ emploved men provide for the new 
re ye In ther ( et prool that 


ere are positiol to be had. Where 


others succeeded he is determined to suc 


\ttacking the problem as a group, the 


ember learned 


1 1 me ° 
much about job-finding 


More 


- 5 | 
than 50 per cent of the men placed by 


that helped them land positions 
the Chicago group went into work they 
had never done before. This was an im 
portant point to stress before employers 
to prove their adaptability. It also 
showed that a willingness to change from 

former work to something else usu- 
ally helps a man over forty to find a 
position. A salesman cannot be made into 
an engineer, but an engineer can soon 
learn to sell. A man with trust manage- 
ment experience can make himself valu- 
able in a real estate office. Here was a 
situation into which many men were 
forced for their own good. Their past 
experience made them better able to 


perform their new work. 


By EC. 2... i 


. MEN VER Ff ; U LJ A 

nother shift in occupatiot re 
ported in the number of met eng ved in 
selling and sales promotion. More than 
P . 1, - — 2 , 
halt the members of a middle western 


chapter fall in this classification. Obvi- 
ously selling embraces many activities. 
An accountant, for instance, is selling 
\ former retail merchant 


\ man 


office systems. 
J 
| 


is organizing a trade association. 


who was a bank cashier solicits mort- 
gages for a realtor. For this work the 
man over forty is well qualified. His ex- 
perience helps him to understand the 
prospect’s problem and to make sugges- 


tions that are listened to-and acted on. 


No amount of enthusiasm and energy 
can take the place of that experience. 
Group organization has made possible 
job-finding techniques impossible for 
the individual. A Pacific Coast chapter 
obtained the assistance of boy scouts to 


nen 


distribute its message to business n 
Radio broadcasts in Detroit brought in 


both jobs and new members. Through 


reading notices in a score of trade 


} 


papers Chicago offered to send em- 
ployers backgrounds of its members who 
were qualified to fill positions that might 


be open. Another chapter has members 


@ More than fifty per 

eent of men are work- 
ing in jobs remotely re- 
lated to work which they 
had performed before. 


tell the club’s story before business men’s 
associations. Cooperation was obtained 

1 ] } ] . c e ] 
Irom tocat Chambers Of commerce, and 


other commercial and civic organiza- 
tions, as well as newspapers. These 
various forms of publicity supplement 
t 


employers. They undoubtedly have some- 


ie daily calls made by members upon 


1 
} 


thing to do with “opportunities” that 
come over the phone. 
\n important development in the past 


Alumni As- 


et Dee eet 
) Of TOrmer ciubdD mem- 


year is the growth of the 
ociations, made uy 
bers. In Chicago the association acts as 
a big brother to the club. Certain of- 
ficers of the association sit in at club 
meetings, approve new policies, and de- 


] -e] 


velop closer relations between employers 


and club members. The most valuable 
support the association has to offer, 
however, is a moral one. It represents 
the objective toward which club mem 
bers are working. By inviting them to 
its monthly meetings, the association 
makes it possible for club members to 
meet and talk with alumni, and to draw 
from the meeting renewed confidence 
in their ability to find positions. 

Will the coming year see members 
drawn into the defense program, and 
general business, faster than the clubs 
can find new members, or will the clubs 
make themselves more helpful than ever 
to employers and become a permanent 
institution ? Either trend will be favored 


by men over forty. 
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Kiwanians Samuel 





PEE: apie: ee oS a 


Members of the Kiwanis Club of Holyoke, Massachusetts, visited the Family Welfare Gardens spon- 
sored by the club. Left to right: 
Visiting Nurses Association; 


Kiwanians Albert Hager, Jean Drapeau, 
Past President Charles G. Sawtell; 


Love and P. B. Wheeler. 


Miss Claire Fitzgerald, 
Miss Alice Sullivan, Visiting Nurses 
Brunell; M. J. Griffin, chairman of the garden committee; 


so a 


Daniel 


SA SC ESE 


By Charles G. Sautell 


PAST PRESI[ 


N 1932 the effect of the depression 


left its stamp of restlessness and 


discouragement on former gain- 
fully employed men. 

The need to get these heads of families 
interested and occupied in other things 
than worrying about the unemployment 
situation prompted the Holyoke Family 
Welfare Society to initiate their garden 
project. 

Those early garden efforts while a 
success from the first day were primitive 
in method. The gardeners were forced 
to bring buckets of water from the near 
by river to sprinkle their crops from tin 
cans punctured with holes. 
social as well as 


By 1933 so many 


mental and physical ills had been cor- 


rected that the gardens were planned 
with more definite aims. This meant 
case work methods of selection; not 


the real need in certain 


homes for fresh vegetables, especially 


overloc king 


in the homes of undernourished children 
The 


entire household group was considered 


and those requiring special diets. 
for their individual needs. Many an in- 
dividual who was on the verge of de- 
veloping severe neuroses and psychoses 
benefited by associating with others in 
the same social strata. 

Since 1932, 32 garden plots 40 x 60, 
situated on land donated by the Holyoke 
Water Power Company have been the 
activity from April 


scene of much 


ENT 


, KIWANIS CLUB OF 


through October. Mr. Reynolds of the 


Reynolds Manufacturing Company has 


} 


1 water to be 


graciously allowed piped 
from his factory to the gardens so that 


No 


method of 


gardener has his hose. 
the 


employed. 


now each 


longer is “tin can” 
sprinkling 
Each year the garden project grew to 


such vast proportions that it was de- 
cided to interest a service club to assume 
full responsibility and guidance. 

In July 1937, a committee from the 
Holyoke club comprised of Kiwanians 
William Wakelin, Charles Sawtell, and 
Daniel Gallivan, visited the gardens and 
were enthusiastic in their appraisal of the 
achievements of the 32 garden families. 

Since 1937, the Holyoke Family Wel- 
fare Gardens have been sponsored by 
the club. The club finances seed, fer- 
tilizer and other necessities. 

At the the 
gathering of garden families, Kiwanians 


end of season a harvest 
and family welfare workers is held at 
the 
given by gardeners and their families. 


gardens. <A _ suitable program is 
Cash prizes are presented by the club for 
the best gardens. 

Last year there were 36 garden plots. 
These 36 families represented 189 indi- 


@ Here’s a plan that was 

very much worth while 
in the east and ean well be 
followed by other’ elubs. 


HOLYOKE, MASSACHUSETTS 


rm™ 


viduals. The largest family group num 
bered 17 and the smallest, one individual. 
It is not uncommon to have 
S—10. The 


are: Irish, English, Scotch, French, Ger- 


families of 
nationalities represented 
man, Italian, Polish and Greek. 


The 


vegetables raised included beans, beets, 


harvest was munificent and the 
‘ *] ard : > + ¢ . 
swiss chard, onions, peppers, squash, cu- 


cumbers, tomatoes. Every gardener has 
zinnias, marigolds, asters, and other gay 
flowers bordering his plot. 

Corn and potatoes are not included, 


the No 


blight or pest has a chance against the 


plot being too near the river. 
vigilance of these enthusiastic gardeners. 
One Polish gardener raised all kinds of 
herbs in his garden. 

Besides consuming large amounts of 
fresh vegetables in season, the mothers 
canned equal amounts for winter use. 

Every day from 4 a.m. until darkness 
finds whole families working in their 
gardens. Oftentimes the mother plans 
a picnic supper and takes the younger 
children down to join the father and 
older children at the end of the day and 
a real holiday spirit prevails until dark. 
There is a fine display of harmony and 
good fellowship among these many gar- 
den families. All are eager to exchange 
ideas and help one another. 

The 1940 gardens produced a bumper 
crop. We can point with pride to a 
community service well rendered. 
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BUSH TERMINAL, N.Y., 
THE BOWS FRIEND 


e Kiwanis Club of Bush Terminal 
entertained 32 of the most under- 
eged bovs of the area 
\rraigned Brooklyn Children’s 
(Court as juvenile delinquents thev have 
been referred by the court to the Brook- 
n Bi srother Movement for super- 
on and care Many Big Brothers 
have been drawn from the membership 
of the club and a warm friendship has 
developed between the member and the 
b © t interested in 
Phi 1 part of a continuous pro- 


gram tor the rehabilitation of delinquent 


bov Sixteen of these boys enjoyed 
three weeks vacation at Camp Still 
water, owned and operated by the Big 
Brother Movement Inc., at Stillwater, 
New Jersey. The remaining sixteen en- 
ioved two weeks each in the four co 
operating camps maintained by Prince 
t Universitv, St. Pauls, St. Marks 


and Groton Prep Schools. 


SIOUX FALLS, 8. D., HELPS 
BUILD THERAPEUTIC POOL 


The Kiwanis Club of Sioux Falls 
sponsored the building of a Crippled 
( Ire Pool for infantile paralysis at 
the hospital in Sioux Falls. 

(he pool which is now under con- 

uction cost $4000. Members of the 


lub donated $1000, Rotary $1000, the 
1 Eight of 


m $1600, and 


the American Le 
the balance was given 
Club, the Co- 
operative Club and the Lions Club. 

| he 
feet, with graduated water depth from 
feet. It 
territory around Sioux 


by the Cosmopolitan 


pool will be five times sixteen 


four to five will serve a wide 
Falls, and will 
make available all the advantages to be 
found at Warm Springs, Georgia. » 


Che officers of the Crippled Children’s 


ro 


Bullock, 


secretary, 


ase: Baws ©. 8). 


Smith, 


Committee 
Edwin R. 
J. Cinkle 


is to be completed by March 1. 


chairman: 


and Frank » treasurer. The 


1 
pool 


THREE DAY FAIR IS TOPS 
AT ANDERSON, IND. 


More than 800 boys and girls partici 
pated in an exhibit of projects, judging 
competition and demonstration of farn 


ing and homemaking undertakings 11 


the ninth annual Kiwanis sponsored 4-H 
Club County Fair and Exposition. Sixty 
and industrial 


business concerns co 


operated in entertainment and_ special 
exhibit booths. 

Projects entered by the boys and girls 
ranged from livestock to select grains, 
agricultural products, shelves of canned 
fruits. vegetables, baking and dresses. 

The picturesque garments provided a 
show on the 


beauty closing evening, 


when more than 80 girls modeled the 


AMERICA BU 


| 
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prize winning articles in a brilliant dress 


revue, 
The three davs provided interest to 
rural and city crowds in a continuous 


series of judging contests, parades of 
fine farm animals and demonstrations of 
homemaking projects. Scores of men 
ind women leaders in the 4-H Club ac 
ivities of the county cooperated in di 
the 


Scouts set up a 


recting the competition of young 


exhibitors. Boy model 
camp and served as ushers and gave first 
id. City firemen and police also assisted. 
lorty-five boys representing the voca- 
the 


| 
schools of the county engaged in live- 


tional agriculture classes of ugh 
stock judging contests. 

On the closing day the best exhibits 
were entered in the Indiana State Fair. 
These included cup winning livestock, 
baking, canning and homemaking arts as 
well as the girls who were given honors 


in the dress revue. 





The Petoskey, Michigan, club believes it has the first all-indian Boy Scout Troop. The troop leader 
is Chief Joseph Chingwa (with headdress) and his assistants. 
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Committees codperated in providing 
exposition tents, caring for the safety 
and comfort of the exhibitors and vis- 
itors and arranging varied entertain- 


ment. 


BRISTOL, TENN.. 
LIKES HORSES AND CHILDREN 

To the Kiwanis Club of Bristol be- 
longs the credit for the present popu- 
larity of horses and horseback riding in 
the area, for in 1932 the club sponsored 
the first horse show in the Appalachian 
region. 

The shows, drawing an increasingly 
large number of visitors and entries to 
Bristol, were conducted every year from 
1932 to 1937. In the 1936 show, 103 
horses from states com- 
peted for honors offered by the club. 


five different 
Thus interest has been awakened in 
a healthful and enjoyable sport and to 
draw many people to Bristol. 

Proceeds from the show were donated 
to the health 


for underprivileged children. 


betterment of conditions 


RUBINOFF AND HIS VIOLIN 
AT NEW CASTLE, IND. 

Rubinoff and his violin, a combination 
which has_ entertained millions of 
Americans, was brought to town by the 
New 


The famed conductor, composer and 


Castle club. 


violinist offered a concert of popular 
classical music at the high school gym- 
nasium. He _ brought 
$100,000 Stradivarius. 


with him his 

Breaking a precedent of seven years, 
during which time he was featured on 
nation-wide radio broadcasts as a con- 
ductor, Rubinoff is now touring the 








South Dakota, club was the largest dinner 


served at Webster for some time. 


country offering a concert presentation 
of the modern classics. 

His program included music from his 
famed broadcasts, original compositions, 
tunes from his motion pictures and other 
familiar classics. Several talented artists 
assisted him in his concert. 

This is in keeping with the club’s 
policy of having one hit a year. Last 
year the stage play “Abraham Lincoln 
in Illinois” was featured. 

MARLAN, KY ., 
MELPS THE NEEDY 

Under the supervision of the Under- 
privileged Child Committee the annual 
Crippled Children’s Clinic was held with 
Dr. Gold- 


berg the examining physician of the 


66 children being examined. 


State Commission and nine of his assis- 
tants were guests at the club luncheon. 
Lunch was also served the parents and 
the 
children have been sent to Louisville to 


patients of the clinic. Several of 


the Crippled Children’s Hospital with 
the committee arranging transportation. 





A group of underprivileged children from Hillside Cottages make trip to thé Southeastern World's 

Fair, as guests of the Atlanta, Georgia, club. They watch with interest as Mrs. Horace Powell, president 

Ladies Board of Hillside Cottages, receives candied apple and a big smile from Kiwanian Mike Benton, 
president of the Southeastern World's Fair Association and host to these children, 


The 


Work in codperation with the P.T.A. 


Committee on Boys and Girls 
and the N.Y.A. is sponsoring a feed 
ing program for 100 school children. In 
cooperation with the City Board of Edu- 
cation, it also has under way an N.Y.A 
project which is providing work for 23 
fall the 


uted several hundred garments to needy 


Last committee distrib 


girls. 
boys and girls. 


A SURVEY OF VALUE 
FOR CADILLAC, MICH. 
Cadillac, 


two beautiful inland lakes, has become a 


because of its location on 
favorite vacation spot for many tourists 
and visitors. However, many local busi- 
ness men have been skeptical of its 
financial return and were unwilling to 
sponsor further expansion of resort ac 
commodations. 

The Public Affairs Committee of the 
Cadillac club resolved to obtain definite 
the 
Attractive printed blanks were distrib 
uted to all 
asked 


mates on their spending. 


information in form of a survey. 


resort centers and guests 


were for actual figures or esti 
Opportunity 
was also given for suggestions as to how 


facilities could be improved to make 
Cadillac a better resort center. 
Tabulation of results revealed that the 
resort industry is a very important asset 
and the survey will be of great value to 
the Chamber of Commerce in promoting 


its city as an attractive resort. 


SALISBURY, N.C.. 
GOES TO A MOVIE 
“An 


movie distributed by the Modern 


sound 
Talk- 


ing Pictures Service, was shown at the 


American Portrait,” a 


club’s weekly meeting. 

Dedicated to American salesmen who 
have “improved commodities and serv 
ices,” the motion picture showed the 
part that salesmen have played in build- 














Kiwanians with a group of boys about to enjoy a swim at the Lyons, Kansas, club supervised playground. 
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The speaker at the luncheon was 
Group Captain L. F. Stevenson of No. 4 
Air Training Command, Regina, Sas- 
katchewan, who spoke on “The Training 
of an Air Force Pilot.” 

The 
Honorable T. 
the 
sterling silver identification disc wrist- 
lets, the 


Royal Canadian Air Force emblems, the 


Premier of British Columbia, 
D. Pattullo, presented to 
behalf of 


graduates, on the club, 


engraved with Kiwanis and 
name of the pilot and the date. A similar 
presentation was made to Captain Stev- 
enson by President L. J. Martin at the 
close of his address. 
Guests at the head table included the 
Mayor, several officers of the Royal Ca- 
nadian Air Force, Presidents of Service 
Clubs and Board of Trade, and several 


other outstanding citizens of Vancouver. 


STAMP OUT SMALLPOX 
IN KEW ANEE, ILL. 


P. White, past governor, dis- 








ing up American markets and giving school for instruction in twin motor and 
Americans the benefits of better inven- fast fighter planes. They were the first 
tiot graduates of No. 8 Elementary Flying 
Phe cenario was based on an Training School. The establishment in 
elderly retired life insurance salesman, Vancouver early this spring was due to ie, 4. 
(;randpa Smith, telling his grand 
daughter about the problems ot selling nd & | 7 és 
md) othe ate 1SO0O’ ind how they were ers : pec 3 
overconn The rise of the automobile 
, fe insurance were the two ex- 
amples used. Kiwanian S. W. Harris 
was in charge of the program. 


PRACTICAL GUIDANCE 
FOR DANVILLE, ILL., YOUTH 


fhe future of high school students 
was the theme of a meeting o1 the Ki 
{ 1 ) ) 1] } { wT? ‘ . 
w , t Danville Uhe program Members of the Cornwall, Ontario, club posed for this 
was presented bv a group ol high school Kiwanis road signs at all 
students with a round table discussion 9 : 
20 ? the organizing by President L. J. Mar- 
fi V1 during which various club ~ TI ; o AL aghep 
. tin. le eignt janes usec tor their 
members expressed their views on the > I 


: training were purchased with the funds 
invitation of the president ; : ted 
t] raised by Vancouver citizens in the re- 

1¢ ~ 


of the Wranglers Club at high 


cent Vancouver Air Supremacy Drive. 


school who presided. He was assisted by 
a post graduate, a senior, a junior and 
«ll ophomore 

Queries discussed included: What 
kind of a job do we want; Are high 
chool students properly equipped to 
hold jobs successtully following gradu- 
ation; and What does an employer ex- 


pect from an employe? 


VANCOUVER, B.C., 
HONORS GRADUATE PILOTS 

Phe Kiwanis Club of Vancouver hon- 
graduating class of the 
\ir 


sritish Columbia at a luncheon meeting 


the first 


ored 


Roval Canadian Force Pilots in 


recently. 
Each of the 23 graduates (average 
age, 22 vears) has fifty hours of solo _ District Secretary Norton; 


fiving to his credit. They have bee 
~ — ~ ne _ Governors Smith; Roy, Wiggin, Jr.; Whoriskey 


transterred to an advanced training 





highway entrances to 


International Vice President Gallagher; Governor 
Governor Mitchell; Former Secretary Kennealley; Kiwanian White. Second row, left to right: Lieutenant 
and Miller. 
Governors Billingham; Stevens; Kinion; Dickson and Maertins. 





ii <4 









picture as they completed the erection of 


"The Friendly City." 


tinguished himself in his home commun- 
ity recently, when a smallpox epidemic 
broke out. As president of the board of 
health he took command of the fight to 


halt the spread of the disease and stamp 





Newly-elected officers of the New England District at their annual meeting. Front row, left to right: 


Pryde; Immediate Past 


Back left to right: Lieutenant 


row, 
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out the epidemic. Drastic measures were 


invoked including mass vaccinations, 


observational quarantines, barring of 
children from public assemblies, and a 
thorough investigation of the focus of 
infection. 

The club as a part of its underprivi- 
leged child work took care of expenses 
of vaccination for children whose par- 
ents could not afford the treatment. 

The club recently held a highly suc- 
cessful community auction to raise 
money for such activities as immuniza- 
tion, tonsilectomies, medical examination 
and treatment for children. 


EFFINGHAM, ILL., 
HONORS ATHLETES 
The Kiwanis Club of Effingham held 
a joint meeting with the Rotary club, 
and had as guests the basket ball squad 
of the including the 


high school, 


Ww 





This underprivileged Boys Band has been made into a 


A refreshment stand was conducted in 
connection with the sale, where pies and 
cakes given by the ladies of the com- 
munity could be purchased. All hot dogs, 
coffee, buns, etc., were also donated by 
the stores and other local enterprises. 


The pop concession was managed by the 








Gabby Street, famous baseball player holding plaque presented to 

the school by the Kiwanis and Rotary Clubs of Effingham, Illinois. 

On Gabby's right is President H. W. Hightower of the Kiwanis Club. 
On his left, President C. J. Moritz of the Rotary Club. 


coaches. Gabby Street, famous baseball 
player and former manager of the Car- 
dinals was the guest speaker. The Ki- 
wanis and Rotary Clubs presented the 
boy who had made the highest percent- 
age of free throws during the season 
with a gold belt buckle. The boy on the 
squad who had the highest scholastic 
was also with a 


standing presented 


buckle. The two clubs presented the 
school with a plaque upon which these 
boys’ names were engraved. There is 
space on this plaque for 10 years of 


such awards. 


BIDDING IS HIGH 
AT WINCHESTER, ILL. 


The 


sale initiated last year by the Winches- 


mammoth community auction 
ter club was such a success that it was 


decided to make the affair an annual 
one. Five hundred and fifty dollars in 
cash was realized from community con- 
tributions. Every item imaginable was 


contribtued by the town’s folk to be sold. 


Boy Scout troop. 

A pet and bicycle pa- 
rade was held in the morn- 
ing for the benefit of the 
children of the community. 
Honors were given the boy 
the 


costumes and best decorat 


or girl for best pets, 
ed bicycles. The high school 
band also donated its serv- 
the 


and playing a concert in 


ices, leading parade 


the park preceding the 
sale. 
The money realized 


from these community 


sales is used by the club 


ate 


These underprivileged boys regained 





fine musical group by the Brandon, Manitoba, ciub 


for the benefit of the underprivileged 
children. The work carried on with the 
funds during the year were: 26 tonsilec- 
tomies, 24 pairs of glasses, 3 trusses, 
dental work, 1 pair special shoes, immu 
nization of 24 children and transporta- 
tion furnished to a number of children 
the Hospital in 


from Shriners’ 


St. Louis. 


to and 


NO “DULL JACKS” 
AT LYONS, KAN. 


The official opening of the fourth an 


nual supervised playground under the 


Kansas, 


Supervis¢ wr of the 


direction ot the Lyons, club 
was held recently. 
year’s project was the school principal 
in Lyons. 

The young boys and girls were di 
vided into three groups, children under 


eight years of age; girls and boys from 
eight to fourteen. 
Principal forms of recreation included 


all kinds of indoor and outdoor games. 


Ohio, club, 
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PORT ag, 

etry, : Left: President Claude E. Matthews, Logan, lowa, 
ny 2; " =a receives the charter from Immediate Past Governor 
Che TUN ips Clits Tomasek; former Lieutenant Governor C. T. Brown 


WO N8Oe ONT eeN ee seey 4, can just be seen, 


Below: The Amherst, New York, club takes in the 
communities of Snyder, Eggertsville and Williams- 
ville. Here's the group on the platform Oct. 29, 1940. 

























ITH over 200 Kiwanians and 
ladies present, one of the 
finest parties ever held in the 
Nebraska-lowa District was 

on the occasion of the charter presenta- 

tion of the new Kiwanis Club in Logan, 
lowa, December 13. Immediate Past 

Governor F. W. Tomasek, Grinnell, 

lowa, presented the charter with the 

Missouri Valley, Iowa, club acting as 

ponsors. 

Among the many congratulatory mes 
sages read were those from the Logan, 
Utah, Logan, Ohio, and Logan, West 
\ irginia, clubs 

Officers and directors of the new club 
are: President, Claude E. Matthews; 
Vice President, William L. Yeaman; 


Second Above: The fine new club at New London, Connecticut, receives its charter. 


Left: Shelton Dowell, immediate past governor of the Southwest District, presents the charter to 
Kenneth B. McMicken (right) president of the new Litchfield, Arizona, club. 


Above: The thirty-sixth club of the Louisiana-Mississippi-West Tennessee District came into being 
with the presentation of the charter to the Bogalusa, Louisiana, club. A splendid group attended 
= the ceremonies. 
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Floyd G. Sarff; 
Arthur, Ben W. 


John A. 
Morrow 


Secretary-Treasurer, 
Directors, Theron E. 
Curtis, P: K. Duvall, 
Russell Jacobsen, P. J. 


Bonar B. Wood. 


Evans, 
and 


into 
York, 


recently. 


crow d W elec ymed 
Amherst, New 
party 


A. CAPACITY 
Kiwanis the new 
their 


Presentation of the charter was made by 


club at charter 
Governor Carl C. Koester, Batavia, New 
York, with President F. Theodore Jen- 
zen accepting. Past President Ken Irvin, 
Kenmore, acted as toastmaster. 

The 


Tonawandas, Niagara Falls, Kenmore, 


There were delegations from 


Kensington, Buffalo, East Aurora, Go- 
Dunkirk-Fredonia, 
Lancaster-Depew, 


Lockport, 
War- 


wanda, 


Batavia, and 


Above: Stinnett, Texas, receives its charter. In the 
group will be noted Homer Franklin, president of 
the new club, and Charles Moureau, immediate past 


governor, who are holding the charter. 


Right: Roslyn, Long Island, New York, gets its 
charter and everyone seems mighty happy about 


it all. 


Lower right: Another one for Texas-Oklahoma. Free- 


port, Texas, has a charter party. 


W. D. Cotton, 
charter 


Immediate Past Governor 
presents the Hammond, Louisiana, 
to President Roy E. Hyde. 


Below: 
right, 









saw, also Niagara Falls and Hamilton 
East, Ontario. 

The many gifts included a gong and 
gavel on behalf of the clubs in Division 
V; guest book by President John Rob- 
erts, Buffalo: 
lent Milton Jordan, Kensington, But 
behalf of Division V 


with the Creed by 


Kiwanis banner by Presi 


falo, on plaque 
Kiwanis 


Smith, 


inscribed 
Vice 


ton, 


President Frank Kensing- 


Buffalo; American flag by Presi- 
dent Roy Brockett, Kenmore, gift of the 
New York District. 

New officers and directors are: Presi- 
First Vice 


Second 


Theodore Jenzen; 
President, Charles F. 
Vice President, Edwin J. Culligan; Sec 
retarv, Kenneth A. Wilson; Treasurer, 
Robert Ne 


dent, F. 
Dusing: 


Norman C. Rogers; Directors, 


é 
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Fimiani, Harold Genrich, Leslie T. Ger- 
lach, Charles A. Unger, Frank L. Pack- 
ard, William Vogelsang, Jr., and Clif- 


ford H. Dehn. 
THE HAMMOND, Louisiana, club re- 
ceived its charter November 26, with 127 
in attendance. 

The 


keeping with the 


framed in silver was in 


25th 


charter 
\nniversary of 
Kiwanis, and was presented to President 
Roy E. Hyde by Immediate Past Gov- 
ernor W. D. Cotton, Rayville, Louisiana. 


Fred Williamson, 


Rouge, was program chairman and in 


Kiwanian Baton 


troduced L. E. Chandler, who gave the 
address of welcome. 

the 
rectors of the Hammond club: 
Hyde; Vice President, Carl F. 


Secretary-Treasurer, B. C 


Following are officers and di 
President, 
Rov E. 
Lueg; Pur- 
cell; Directors, R. Norvall Garrett, Col- 
lins P. Lipscomb, Carroll S. Thomas, 
Powell P. Vail, Roland L. Reviere, L. E. 


Chandler, and Don K. Fellows. 





















THE BOGALUSA, Louisiana, club 
was welcomed into the district when it 
received its charter from Immediate Past 
Governor W. D. Cotton, Rayville, on the 
evening of December 5, with President 
Robert R. Rester accepting. 

Former Lieutenant Governor John T. 


Hood, Jr., 


Jennings, was toastmaster and 








94 
ibly assisted by Fred W. William- 
chairman of the sponsoring com- 
ttce of the Baton Rouge club. 
‘ \ \I nitzi welcomed the 
‘ clul te er ectings t dele- 
I Bat Rouge, New 
Orlear Opelousas, Hammond, Jen- 
Ra lle Louisiana, ind Brook- 
( ppl 
l} 1H 1 lu presenter in 
American flag; Opelousas club presented 
1 idian flag and Baton Rouge club 
presented a gong and gavel. 
Bogalusa is the center of one of the 
largest long leaf pine areas in the world 
now famous for its reforestation 
provrect The decorations carried out 
the theme of lumber and of reforestation 
ctiviti 
I hye ‘ othe ire Pre sident Rob 
‘ } Rest Vice President Ralph P 
VW Secretaryv-Treasurer, Reid Rest 
‘ Director krnest Angel Charles 
{ S. |. Fontana, Chester Francis. 
| (sa Joe Moss and R. E. 
Richards« 
CHARTER night of the New London, 
Connecticut, club was observed at a 
pecial banquet with 180 members and 
uests present 
{ esentation of the charter was 
made by | ediate Past Governor Fred 
{ Mitchell, Lyn Massachusetts, with 
l’re ent Frank S. Morehouse accept 


of Connecticut’s greetings 


to the club extended by General 


Pho «ll | 


were 
l'roland, speaking on behalf 


or of the State Raymond E 


Baldwin. The principal address of the 
evening was given by Past Governor 
] I’. Harbison, Hartford, Connecti- 
cul 

New officers and directors are: Presi- 


dent, Frank Morehouse: Vice President, 
\llen MeDonald: Frank 


O'Connor : Brown: 


lreasurer, 
Victor 
Fleming, Ernest 
Morey, Russell I, 


Pugh, Rudolph 


Secretary, 
Kdward T 
I. Hopkins, Gerald J. 
MacWhirter, 
Stern and Leslie F. Tourtellotte. 


lirectors, 


Richard 


THEIR 


the 


\T last division meeting for 
the Burbank, Glendale, and 


Montrose-La Crescenta clubs served as 


vear, 


hosts for Division III on December 2, 
when the Sherman Oaks-Encino, Cali- 
fornia, club received its charter. Presi- 
dent Raymond Houston, Glendale, called 
the meeting to order, with President L. 
IF. Haseltine, Burbank, giving the ad- 
dress of welcome. President Ross Jones, 
Van Nuys, the sponsoring club, presided 
charter ceremonies, when 


during the 


former International Trustee Charles E. 


Millikan, Los Angeles, 
sentation of the charter to President 
‘William McDermott. Kiwanian J. F. 
Maley, Eagle Rock, presented Vice Pres- 
ident Theodore C. 
club’s equipment. 

Music 


nished DY the Eagle 


made the pre- 


Gibson with the new 


evening was fur 


Glendale 


during the 
Rock School 
singers 


Band and the famous 
under the direction of Kiwanian Joseph 
Klein. 

The new club’s officers and 
are: President, Wiliam O. McDermott; 
Vice Theodore C 
Secretary, Dana C. Johnson; Treasurer, 
W. E Directors, L. E. 
Campbell, W. M. Gobbell, B. M. Hansen, 
Morris S. Harter, Jack F. 


Homer B. Huntoon and Joe F. 


directors 


President, Gibson: 


Shallenberger : 


Howard, 
Martin. 


FOR THEIR charter night, the Indio, 
California, club shared host responsibili- 
ties with their sponsoring club of Ban- 
ning for the last division meeting of the 
year, held Past 
Harry A. Lane, San Gabriel, made the 
charter presentation to President David 
Goldie. President C. O. Barker, Jr., Ban- 


presented the new club with a bell 


December 9. Governor 


ning, 
cift of their club, and 
former Lieutenant Otto A. 
Kimball, Las Vegas, Nevada, made the 


presentation of other club equipment. 


and gavel as the 


Governor 


The officers of the new club are: Pres- 
ident. David Goldie; Vice 
E. E. Allen; Secretarv-Treasurer, M., 


President, 
Mirectors. G L. Chris- 
Coleman, Walter Dodge, 
Don Dovey, Byron Peebler, George B. 
Pearson and L. A. Sandford. 


Richard Imes: 


tiansen, T. F. 
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TWO-HUNDRED AND FIVE Ki- 


wanians and guests met in the dining 


THE KIWANIS 


room of the Dow Chemical Company, 
December 16, for the charter presenta- 
tion of the Freeport, Texas, club. 

from 
Beaumont, Houston, Galveston, Hunts- 
ville, and Port Arthur, Texas, Oklahoma 
Midland and South 


There were  representativés 


City, Oklahoma, 
Haven, Michigan. 

Immediate Past Governor Charles H. 
Moureau, Oklahoma City, presented the 
charter and former Lieutenant Governor 
Thomas Sears Montgomery, Huntsville, 
presided as toastmaster, 

Gifts included the United States and 
Canadian flags presented by Past Gov- 
ernor Moureau, a club banner by Presi- 
dent Stuart W. Short, Galveston, and a 
gong and gavel by the Huntsville club. 

An ll-year-old pupil of the Stephen 
F. Austin High School, Galveston, pre 
sented Past Governor Moureau with a 
scroll making him a life member of the 
Galveston club. 


The new officers are: President, E. D. 
B. May; 


Secretary, R. W. Palm; Treasurer, E. S. 


Brockman; Vice President, K. 


Stone, Jr.; Directors, Ogden L. Bass, 
G. M. McGranahan, G. G. 
C. H. Crockett, O. A. 


Norman, Jr., and J. Carlton Greer 


Hardman 


a FF. 


Fleming, 


Tucumcari, N.M. _ Sponsoring a 


junior high school patrol and provid- 


ing bands and badges for the boys 


serving on this patrol. Cooperating 


on satety for school children. 


iz 


Boys and Girls awarded certificates in “Learn to Swim Campaign" sponsored by the Kiwanis Club 
of Livingston, New Jersey. 
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A BARBECUE FOR A PURPOSE 
AT NORANDA, QUE. 

One of the biggest achievements of a 
very active year was a barbecue held in 
the skating rink from which a gross of 
about $3900 was realized. 

The public devoured three large steers 
and six hogs. Carnival attractions were 
also and the 
amounted to $2700. Of this sum $1750 


enjoyed net proceeds 
was presented to the Red Cross for a 
field ambulance and the remainder went 


into a special fund for war purposes. 


CHAMP AIGN-URBANA, ILL., 
GIVES CAMP TO GIRL SCOUTS 

Camp Kiwanis now belongs to the 
Girl Scouts. 

A deed to the camp site of six and 
one-sixth acres was presented to repre- 
sentatives of the girls’ organization by 
the Champaign-Urbana club. The land 
was purchased by members as a part of 
their program for citizenship and char- 
acter building among the community’s 


children. 


At the club meeting the deed was 
given to Mrs. H. E. Bigler, chairman of 
the Champaign-Urbana Girl Scouts 


Eleanor Schenck, council 
R. Knight, 


chairman of the Boys and Girls Com- 


Council, and 


director, by Professor A. 


mittee. 

Camp Kiwanis will be utilized as a 
year-round camping spot for the 700 
Girl 


will be built according to present plans. 


local Scouts. A two-story cabin 

Contributors to the fund for purchase 
of the camp were awarded certificates 
by Secretary C. E. Pollard. 


TOCCOA, GA., 
PRODUCES BETTER BEEF 
A very progressive step was taken 
toward the advancement of a better bal- 
program the 
county recently when 25 beef type cows 
with calves were placed with 4-H Club 


anced agricultural for 


boys and girls. 


The 
was advanced by 
County Agent J. 
S. Harden 
sponsored by the 


movenient 


and 


club be- 


cause of the great 


Toccoa 
need of livestock 
to supplement the 
the 


farmers are now 


low income 


receiving from 
cotton. 
The 


well 


county is 


adapted to 


In keeping with 
Mississippi, club, 


the production of 
beef cattle and as 
permanent pas- 
improved by seeding and 


tures are 


fertilizing with lime and phosphate it is 
anticipated that farmers will gradually 


grow into this type of farming. 


AT ALMA, WIS., 
HEALTH FIRST 
Alma children and their parents can 


now feel reasonably sure that for some 


years at least there will be few if any 





The Kiwanis Club of Crawford County, Georgia, 
entered this booth in the County Fair at Roberta, 
Georgia. 


homes visited by either of the danger- 
ous diseases, smallpox and diphtheria. 
Practical immunity has been assured 
by a general vaccination of almost all 
the school children in the city including 
students from rural school districts. 





Eta 


Members of the Ossining, New York, club assisted in giving a Music Festival 
for the benefit of the American Red Cross. Center: Miss Dorothy Deering (Ki- 
wanita) an accomplished accordionist. 


ied 


| 


a 
HY 
: 


Indiana. 


Citizenship, 
the members held a George Washington Birthday program 


9 





one of the main objectives of the Columbus, 


in February 1940. 


This health measure took place in the 
high school and was free to all those 
who received the treatment. The cost is 
being shared by the Kiwanis Club of 


Alma and the Alma Branch of the 
American Red Cross. 
Three-hundred persons including stu 


dents and teachers were vaccinated. 


HAZARD, KY., 
MAKES TRAFFIC SURVEY 

Under the direction and sponsorship 
of the Committee on Public Affairs, the 
club has made a complete traffic survey 
of Hazard and has turned over a de- 
tailed report to the city commission. 

The leading newspaper of the city 
highly commended the recommendations 
and gave headline publicity to the re- 
port. 

Ashland, Va.—Assistance given to 


59 children in dental work. Glasses 


were furnished to thirteen children. 
Toxoid was administered to 155 chil- 


dren. 


Coeburn, Va.—Sixty dollars was 


spent on underprivileged children. 


Sponsored a tonsil clinic; operated on 
17 children. Gave donation to group; 


gave free lunches to school children. 





Blue ribbon winners in 4-H Club Fair sponsored by Kiwanis Club of Anderson, 
Exposition tents appearing in the background were used for safety 
and comfort of the exhibitors and visitors. 
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Kiwanis Who’s Who 





“Mark <A. Smith of Thomaston, Real Estate Board: and Kiwanian W. McColloch, another Kiwanian, was 
Geor one of the South’s best known L. Miller is president of the Mer- appointed on the appeal board for 
z Tt . I It i 
educators. was elected superintendent of chants’ Association at Columbus. agriculture tor three counties. 
} 
Bibb County schools by the Board of 
( ition toc \ ; 
I ” Joseph A. Grigware, former mem- Joseph H. Holmes, member and 
‘ , 7 a - 
itbove notice bearing a Macon, ‘aer — 1D ' aes oR "pd : . 
~ oy ber of the Grand Rapids, Michigan, past president of the Douglas, Ari- 
COT L 1a lateline was sent out by the ’ ’ 
Georgia, dateline, : club, has had to move to Detroit for zona, club, has been elected a member 
ciated Press on January 9 and in ‘ : . 
A peatipedidiah my wie”. busine reasons. \t a recent meet- of the executive board of the Ameri- 
1 ( ull Kiwaniat that their Inte : eter | 1 : Pp ha eee 
ing at Grand Rapids, he was presented can Bottlers of Carbonated Beverages. 
nat i resident id een elected to with 1 folder containing the signs 
tat ] ! ortant ducatio ' , , , 
al ’ 'y ump t —y tional ture of all the members and received . +o ] . 1 
; Harry | Geisler, president or the 
post a letter trom Secretary Dowler of , : ee - % 
1 al Longview, Texas, club, and Kiwanian 
‘ ‘ t | na accepted thie D ; ri stamer hhoem “\a9 the T) a 
i eCLrolt Invit U 1 to oin ne Le ‘ 
s : : W. H. Knott were elected to a three- 
Py rome, ' I 1H ve" 
i) | ta) Visit ) \ L\ l troit club. - : 5 . 
. ; year term on the Board of Directors 
ne 1 reta the igations aie 
, ; ; ot the Chamber ot Commerce. IK 1- 
il thre | t .) I the inte ' ; ; : d ; i : 4 ; 
Willis T. Cato of the Salt Lake wanian Bish Mathis, alsc of Long- 
I : 
I | ‘ i¢ | y] \ 1 il i { ¢ . 
City, Ut club ‘ ted t ¢ was elected a directo ot the 
t I terrupti r} : = : ; Rs : : 
,, city’s outstanding citizen and had hi Southwest Business School Associa- 
i Cut t the il) it it i] : as J . , 5 
ife history teatured in 7T/y ’ mm. tion at a convention in San Antonio. 
t e mtertere e with fn mdiing . . 
i. He has lived in Ut r the t fif 
ol ? T | CoO veTitl iT] 
tee? vears. = ; ° ° 4 
lant in lune. ; ; bertram Cousins, past president and 
active member at Fairmont, West Vir- 
Major F. J. Gilmour, Moose Taw, ginia, was elected grand marshal of 
ive ldarada Kanca on the aA ‘A ‘ j : ‘23 : E 
." = , _ oy SPEEA ; Saskatchewat 1s econd in commans the \\ est Virginia Royal Arcn Ma- 
news that in the general etection the of the 13th Field Regiment, Canadiai sons at the 70th annual convocation 
! . l IN I ere electec tO Field Artilles ( idian Active Ot the tate ¢ iptel 1 | Rus ell D 
i= ( \t ‘ nator . , 
an il > { Service Force at Winnipeg. ed vice-p esident of the Fair- 
1 D> . . net 1.1 1 , 1 
v1 \. J Lloye inty Coron mont club, has been re-elected to the 
Philip Higdon, County Superintend - : .* . . . West Virginia House of Delegates. 
Kiwanian Al James of Wilmington 
ent of School ( rl B. Guinn ; ‘ ! . ‘ 
( ( nd €] ] Delaware, is been elected mavor to 
unt ommissionel { harle 4 ; 
fill the unexpired term of Mavor Ba owa Lity, lowa is about to lose its 
\\ Harvey lu Lice oO! Line Peace 2h . : i 
. : MOGa tl con, who resigned Henry R. Isaacs ecretary, Charles A. Bowman, who 
\ ‘iurray I riKeSO! imMotnel . 7 ; am ‘ : ‘ 
: , ’ f | aiso a meniber at \ ilmington has nas served in that capacity since 1931. 
\ il n, 1 nov L.djutant o oca = ; : x 5 
Sy ae FP been appointed as judge of the Mu- However, Kiwanian Bowman has been 
( nerical PIO! “e : . 
nicipal Court. greatly honored by being elected a 
Worthy Grand Patron of the Order of 
Henderson, North Carolina, sends 17 1 the Eastern Star of Iowa for 1941, and 


Kiwanis is well represented in the ~~ 
word that Kiwanian Smith Young has tate ji ; ao his additional duties and enforced 


lissouri, Chamber of Com ; 
absences trom the city have forced 


been chosen president of the local merce William Orscheln newly 
Open Forum” organization of that elected. president of the Chamber of ™™ to resign as secretary. 
city Serving on the executive com- Commerce succeeding | Everett 
l I . t l “4 e ‘ I t 
itt t this ganization are two , , , , ; 
mittee of this organization are twO Bach, also a Kiwanian, will take office Arthur S. Cory, member of the 


re iwanians, RK ; “esi- . 4 ra: : ( : ‘ F Sn 
mie Kiwanians, R. W. Bruin, pre '- as vice-president of his club in 1941; Chehalis, Washington, club, and gov- 
lent of the Henderson club, and W. , she ~~ : Se ON Nn; 
S ‘ SRGCr os R. L. Russell, past president, is treas- ernor of the Pacific-Northwest Dis- 


s, secretary and treasurer. Soe and Bo ee! ee obs . ; 
ee ; ; urer of the Chamber of Commerce; trict, has been elected director-at- 


and Frank O’Keefe, another Kiwan- large of the Federal Home Loan Bank 
a¢ 4 ¢ } ; _ } ? 1 . ‘ 
. , . - lan, 1S a member of the Dpoard, ortl: ; he Ive re- 
Kiwanian W. E, Joy, member of of Portland, one of the twelve re 


the Columbus. Georgia. club, has been gional banks of the Federal Home 


, : ¢ aie Loan Bank syste 
elected national president of the Ot the three members of the federal Bank system. 
Florist Delivery Association of Amer- conscription board at Fullerton, Cali- 


ica; Kiwanian Robert Elliott is presi- fornia, two are Kiwanians,—Henry L. Kiwanian Ronald E. Mangrum, 
dent of the Georgia Junior Chamber Parry, past president, and Dan O’Han- Pittsburg, Kansas, was elected secre- 


of Commerce and a member of the lon, former lieutenant governor. Albert tary-treasurer of the Kansas chapter 
State Legislature; Kiwanian Harry Launer, past president, was appointed of the National Association of Post- 
Boyce is president of the Georgia attorney appeal agent and S. W. masters. 
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BLACKIE’S 


Many readers of The 


zine have inquired as to whether Blackie 
ever returned to Jack Miner’s Bird Sane 
at Kingsville, Ontario. An article 
1940 issue told of the 


fourteen trips which Blackie had made to 


tuary 

in the October, 
Kingsville, of his smartness, of his abil- 
ity to keep himself fed at public expense, 
to keep himself safe from the guns of 
hunters and it is suspected to do a little 
personal press agenting. Blackie is a 
black 
the so-called hospital pond at the 


mallard duck and he uses 
sanctuary. Because so many read- 
ers were so interested in Blackie 
we asked Manly Miner (Jack’s 
oldest son) to keep us informed. 
And Manly “Yes, 


Blackie is back. In he was 


has _ written, 
fact 
the first to arrive. This makes fif- 
teen round trips for him. He is 
the same smart duck you saw last 
spring.” 
% 
THE CANYON 
These mighty hills stood— 
grandly old 
With | 
engirded, 
While in 


line, 


jagged rim-rock round 


their hearts, line upon 
Their history was recorded. 


The Builder wished his sons to know 
The story of the mountain, 
And so he drove the Canyon through 


And brought the record into view. 


Here now we see in fault and fold, 

Quartz seam and creviced boulder, 

Long splendid strokes and sweeping 
curves, 


The Field Notes of the Builder. 


I cannot read these cypher notes; 
Sut 


as I come and go, 
Their stately rhythm fits the tune 
The river sings at night and noon, 
And sets my soul aglow ! 
L. G. KNIGHT 
Secretary, Nampa, Idaho 


“FORGIVE AND FORGET” 
SAYS FARMER CITY 


Farmer City, Illinois, did its part to- 


ward promoting the idea of national 


1 


unity when, under the sponsorship of Ki 


wanis, a huge bonfire was made follow- 


ing the national election last fall. Here 


citizens dumped campaign literature, 


posters, and other unsightly political ad- 


vertising which littered the telephone 


poles. Handbills. dodgers, — blotters, 
cards, and match folders also added fuel 
to the flames. 


This wholesale destruction of the tok- 
ens of controversy which caused Ameri- 
cans to use careless language, to raise 
issues and cause hard feelings is a fine 
gesture towarg national unity. 





“CHICKEN’S MIGHTY FINE 
TODAY” 


the 
Ansley Hotel in Atlanta, who has super 


“Cap’n” Smith, headwaiter at 


vised the service of every luncheon ot 
the Kiwanis Club of Atlanta since 1923, 
the 


headquarters at the 


club established its 
\nsley Hotel. When 


attendance is unusually good, Smith 


at which time 


has 
a commendatory word for the president 
about ‘what fine meetin’s us had today !”’ 
Smith shakes 


his head sadly and disapprovingly as he 


If attendance is a bit off, 


tells the president what a fine meeting 
the absentees missed. Smith is anxiously 
looking forward to the 1941 Convention 
of Kiwanis International which will be 
held in Atlanta, June 15-19, with head- 
quarters at the Ansley Hotel. 


7 


SHORT SHOTS 





George Hock, J. K. Arms, Ed. Hock, Hugh Arms, 
Bert Hock, and Earl Arms at induction of the 
Brothers Hock into the South Lyon club. 


BROTUERS ARMS INDUCT 
BROTHERS HOCK 
Seldom do 


ously become members of 


three brothers simultane 
an organiza 
tion but it happened for the second time 


in the history of the South Lyon, Michi- 
} 


gan, Kiwanis club, recently when the 
Brothers George, Ed. and Bert Hock 
joined the club. The Brothers 


Arms are all charter members of 
the South Lyon club. 


2 
FATHER OF A BOY? 
SEE OPELOUSAS 

Down in Opelousas, Louisiana, 
the Kiwanis club has adopted the 
very nice custom of presenting to 
the first born male child of its 
members a silver cup bearing the 
name of the boy and the date of 
birth on side and 
the 


International on the reverse side. 


his one the 


name of club and Kiwanis 
The custom was made retroactive 
that all 


become the fathers « 


in order members who 


had 


since the chartering of the club, 


{ be VS 


December 2, 1936, would be rec- 


ognized. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


Born in a shack, with advantages few; 
Yet the world was bettered by 
presence, 
For he had faith, love, courage and good 
sense 
He was the ideal man through and through. 
He was loved for his democratic ways— 
As good and simple as were his forbears. 
He bore responsibilities and cares 
Of State as no one else before his days. 
He saved the Union and he freed the slave, 
And his great forbearance caused former 


his 


toes 
To more quickly forget their wartime 
woes. 
The world pays homage at a martyr’s 
grave! 
“Of, by and for the people,”—grand, 
glowing ! 
His fame shall ever keep growing, 


growing ! 
ALOoNzO NEWTON BEAN, 
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STION BOX: 


ee 


Conducted by 
ACTING 











INTERNATIONAL 





SECRETARY 


Many questions are asked of the General Office. Some of these questions, of interest 


to all Kiwanioans, with their answers will be published under this heading. 





O. At this time of year, the question 
is always asked about the deduction of 
Kiwanis club dues from the indtvidual’s 
This 


Several members 


United States income tax report. 
year is no exception. 


have raised the question. 


A. The annual dues to a Kiwanis 
club in the United States are NOT de- 
ductible 


trom, income tax reports. 


O. What procedure should our club 
low to secure permission for addt- 
tional members from a large firm in our 
ity as provided for Article V, 
Section 4, Subdivision (d) of the Con- 


under 


stitution? (President) 


\. Write to the General Office at 


520 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 


\ questionnaire form to be completed 
for the information of the Board of 
Trustees will be promptly forwarded. 
t pon return of the questionnaire de- 
cision will be made promptly on the 


s Of tacts presented, 


QO. Besides serving as a means for 


tbh members to make up attendance 
TUT the time and place for the club 
meeting have been changed, we are won- 
acy } 1] the . Round Table” may serve 
under certain other conditions. (Presi- 
dei 

\. No use of the “Round Table” be- 
yond that which you mention has ever 
heen recommended by International At- 


Committees or approved by 


tendance 


the Board of Trustees of Kiwanis In- 


ternational. 


a 
O. Last year two members of our 
club attended the weekly meeting of 
another club. They contributed about 


90° of the program of that meeting. 
There was no announcement as such, 
no other members of our club were 


there and we held our regular meeting 
the day following. Was this an inter- 
club meeting? (Secretary) 


A. Inasmuch as the occasion you de- 
scribe was not announced as an inter- 
not be counted 


club meeting, it could 


as such. An inter-club meeting is “one 
that 


clubs and announced as such.” 


is jointly planned by two or more 








QO. A member of our club must be 
absent from town most of the time dur- 
ing the next year. He does not want to 
lose his membership but would like to 
take a year’s suspension without pay- 
ing dues so he can be reinstated with- 
out paying a membership fee. I do not 
find any provision for this in our by- 
laws. (Secretary) 

A. My suggestion is a withdrawal 
certificate and if you want to go so far 
as to tell him you will protect his classi- 
fication your Board has the right to do 
so. Most clubs would not charge a sec- 


ond membership fee. 


oe 
There have been some “comebacks” 
to my answer recently relative to fill- 


list 
prior to 


194] 


occur 


ing vacancies in the officers’ 


when those vacancies 
January 1. 

There can be only one _ technically 
correct answer and that was given: 1.e., 
January 1 


the filling 


“there is no vacancy until 
and then the by-laws govern 
of the vacancy.” 

Clubs 


greatest possible freedom in 


have always been given the 
such mat- 
ters, and no one outside the club would 
raise any objection, I am sure, if it was 
the desire of the club to fill the vacancy 
before January 1. The club’s members 
could object, however, and their objec- 
tion would have to be given considera- 


tion. 
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OFFICIAL 
PROGRAM 


For Kiwanis Clubs 


Id4i 


Approved by 
| International Board of Trustees 





GOLDEN RULE WEEK 
April 14-20 
UNITED STATES-CANADA 
GOOD WILL WEEK 
April 27-May 3 
NATIONAL MUSIC WEEK 
May 4-10 
| AM AN AMERICAN DAY 
(United States Clubs) 
May 18 
EMPIRE DAY 
(Canadian Clubs) 

May 24 
ALL KIWANIS WEEK 
June 15-21 
CANADIAN CITIZENSHIP WEEK 
(Canadian Clubs) 
June 29-July 5 
DOMINION DAY 
July | 
RURAL TRADE STIMULATION 
July 
CONSTITUTION WEEK 
September 14-20 
LOYALTY DAYS 
October 4-5 





Kiwanians Are en 
points to those far south. Many 


Many route from northern 
Kiwanians live in 
the south. Down in Florida, near Vero Beach this 
picture ““Tropical Winter’’ was taken. It is a scene 
from the McKee Jungle Gardens owned by Arthur 
G. McKee, a Cleveland industrial engineer and 
Waldo E. Sexton, Florida grove owner and dairy- 
man. A certain Florida boom burst right in their 
taces and eighty acres of jungle they had sold for 
half a million dollars bounced back with Spanish 
moss but no dollars. Next time you stop at the 
Vero Beach Kiwanis club you'll find plenty of 
folks glad to show you the jungle. We think its 
a nice winter picture even if we feel more at home 
with the photo on the frontispiece. 
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FIVE CENTS PLEASE! 
By E. N. Schoen 


MEMBER, KIWANIS CLUB OF 


®.it costs a salesman a 

nickel to pull out his 
order book at Doe 
Schoen’s in Ortonville. 


OWN and operate a good-sized 
furniture store in Ortonville, Min- 
nesota, with a funeral establish- 
Naturally 


many salesmen call during the year. In 


ment in connection. 
one day in 1939, 14 salesmen had called. 
Besides entertaining salesmen I was un- 
able to do over 15 minutes work the en- 
tire day. Following this day, I decided 
that I would make every salesman regis- 
ter in 1940, just to determine how many 
callers I had in the course of a year. 
On January 1, 1940, I purchased a 
blank book and labeled it “Salesmen’s 
Register” and placed it on my desk. On 
the inside of the cover was this message: 
“Notice—Beginning on January 1, 1940, 
all salesmen are asked to sign this 
register, giving date of call and firm 
represented. After doing this please 
drop a nickel into the slotted can on the 
desk. Money so collected will be used 
for providing Christmas baskets for some 
needy and worthy families. Any of the 
force failing to get a salesman to regis- 


ter and contribute his nickel will be 


fined a quarter by the management, the 


quarter to be added to the Christmas 
fund. Salesmen please register on each 
and every call. (signed) SCHOEN’S 
by E. N. Schoen.” I procured a five 
pound coffee can, painted it bright red, 
installed a bell within, put a slot in the 
top and soldered the top on. The first 
caller was a young man just out of high 
school making his first trip selling type- 
writer ribbons and carbon paper. In or- 
der to get his nickel I bought a supply of 


carbon paper and he rang the bell. 


ORTONVILLE, MINNESOTA 


It was easy from then on to get dona- 
tions and it was not long before the 
first thing a caller asked would be 
“Where’s that can?” After a couple 
of months we found that our regular 
salesmen would come in and make for 
the can, sign their names, drop in their 
nickels and then say, “Good morning, 
Doc.” 

On November 19, I took the can to the 
Kiwanis meeting and announced that | 
was donating the money to the club for 
welfare work. Upon opening the can, 
the amount totaled $46.50. The can was 
brought back to the store and the lid 
soldered into place and left to operate 
for the balance of the year when the 
sum collected was $3.92, making a total 
of $50.42 for the year. Forty-two cents 
was left in the can as bait for 1941. 

The club decided to establish a Wel- 
fare Committee instead of using the 
money for Christmas baskets and the 
committee was given sole custody of the 
fund to be used as needs arose, such as 
the purchasing of mittens, overshoes, 
etc. Ten dollars of this amount was 
geiven to an educational fund being raised 
by voluntary donations in the Minne- 
sota-Dakotas District. 

The total registration for the vear was 
721—most of these were salesmen with 
a few donations from salesmen’s wives, 
and the local fellow who would drop 
two or three pennies to hear the bell 
ring. 

We have received much good publicity, 
having made Cedric Adams’ column in 
the Minneapolis Star-Journal on two 
different occasions, and we have had 
nickels sent in by mail when a salesman 
missed a trip, etc. The star contributor 
for the year was Joe Dickson of the 
Northwestern Casket Company, who 


made 17 calls. 


KIWANIS COURTESY 
By Karl Lehmann : 


LIEUTENANT GOVERNOR, DIVISION V, FLORIDA DISTRICT 


OME Kiwanis courtesy is just a 


matter of being nice to fellow Ki- 
wanians, but there is a type of 
Kiwanis DIScourtesy that goes further 


than simply not being nice. It costs the 


other fellow and his club hard cash be- 


cause you have failed. 


At a recent Kiwanis event in the 
Florida District where the dining room 


capacity was crowded and every seat was 
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at a premium, there were so many reser 
vations that the club and hotel manage- 
ment had to go 15 miles to another city 
to get additional tables, chairs, silver 
and linen to accommodate the reserva- 
tions. 

The day of the event several clubs 
‘phoned and wired for extra reserva- 
tions, and the club was compelled to 
tell them that the absolute capacity had 
been sold out. 

Then what happened? More than 35 
reservations that had been written or 
telegraphed for were never taken, and 
the local club had to pay the hotel $1.00 
apiece for plates that were never eaten, 
while other Kiwanians who wanted to 
attend this event were denied the privi- 


} 


lege because some other fellow made a 


reservation and didn’t keep it. 


is This Honest? 

It would seem that common honesty 
aside from Kiwanis courtesy would make 
any business or professional man, who 
is entitled to membership in Kiwanis, 
conscious that when he makes a reserva 
tion that reservation must be paid for 
whether he can attend or not. 

When a club president will reserve ten 
plates at $1.00 apiece, and special prepa 
atons are made to accommodate those 
ten, then only four appear to take these 
places, the club is not only faced with 
six empty seats that others wanted, but 
ilso with the necessity of paying for 


1 
those seats. 


Handling Reservations 

Of course, a club makes a mistake 
when it guarantees the hotel the full 
number of plates covered by reserva 


tions for which the club has received no 


An experienced committee will guar- 
antee a hotel 100 plates when they have 
120 reservations, realizing that some of 
those 120 will not show up if they have 
not paid for their tickets in advance, and 
tl 
antee of 100 and feed 110 than it would 
have a guarantee of 120 and only feed 
110. 


Hotels and restaurants do not want 


iat the hotel would rather have a guar- 


to make money out of unserved plates. 
As a matter of fact, they can’t make 
money out of such plates because the 
food has been purchased and the cost of 


service provided. 


An Overage 
An experienced club in arranging an 
event for their own or several clubs 
will usually charge a slight increase 
over the actual cost of the meal. If the 
hotel or restaurant is to receive $1.00 
the club will charge $1.10 and print the 
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ticket showing that $1.00 is for the meal 
and 10 cents for expense, which is fair 
to the one who buys the ticket, the hotel 
and the club committee on ar- 


erving 


rangements. 
Two Points 


that 
should keep in mind in this 


It seems there are two points 


vhich we 
matter of Kiwanis courtesy. 
] That the 


reservation is responsible for the pay- 


Kiwanian who makes a 


NEEDED—TRI 


'E 
By Charles Franklin Parker 


ment of that place whether it is occupied 


or not. 
2. That the local committee on ar 
rangements will never contract for as 


many places as they have verbal reser- 
vations. Rather only for those which 
they have cash in hand. Even then, a 
local committee on arrangements would 
be wise to charge a slight overage to 
cover incidentals and losses. 


Let’s be courteous Kiwanians ! 


LIBERALS 


MEMBER NTERNAT NA MMITTEE ON UNDERPRIVILE ED 
HILD: MEMBER, KIWANIS CLUB OF PRESCOTT, ARIZONA 
O BE a liberal is the desire of others—such usage is becoming so com- 


most people, but to be called a 
liberal often causes a cold chilly 
creeping up and down the spinal column 
because one is not always certain as to 
whether the appellation is intended as a 


true appraisal, a compliment, or a damn 


ing criticism. In most cases, one must 
pause and evaluate the ideas and con- 
cepts of the person applying the designa 
tion as well as the one to whom it is ap- 


plied. Often the mere inflection of 


ice tells more than the statement itself 


to the prope! interpretation 
But why should this be Only be- 
use there is great confusion and mis- 
erstanading i to the proper use ot 
the word “liberal.” It all reminds me 
of the incident in which a governor ot 
one of our southwestern states, during a 
campaign for re-election, had becom« 
lite perturbed over charges made by 
hy opposition to the effect that he had 
been too friendly with the I1.W.W. So 
one evening while speaking at a rally 


good Governor took oceasion to re- 
He roared, “They say 
I ain’t no I.W.W. and | 


those epitaphs 


*harges. 
I’m an I.W.W 


cit t 


want them hurling 


at me Whether those epithets became 
political epitaphs is inconsequential, but 
the fact remains that to some people to 
call a man a liberal is to pay him high 
compliment while to others it appears to 
be a way of designating a person as a 
progressive moderate and to still others 
to place a stigma of a biased extremist or 
a “red” cast upon him. 

\ liberal is not to be defined as the 
middle party in the triumvirate of “con- 


As 


a matter of fact, there is a serious ques- 


servative,” “liberal” and “radical.” 


tion as to the propriety of the use of any 
one of these three terms in reference to 


mon as likely to be accepted soni day — 
all of 
A liberal certainly is not simply moder 
to 


ns o1 


though it does violence to them. 


ate, a “middle-of-the-roader” trying 


] 


i clear course between the hor 


stee1 


a dilemna created by two opposing forces 


or attitudes. A ‘liberal’? may be a “‘mod 
erate” or he may be “conservative” or 
he may be an “extremist for reform” but 
none of these designations can be ac 
cepted as being in the least either svn 
onyms or ant ms for “liberal é 
qualitative meaning of the word is som 

thing not necessarily akin to these oth 

( I iracte tics 

By a ¢ é tive | presume we me 

1 persol ( cit es. t ( rve oO 
maintain conditions without rked 
change ind who by temperament and pr 

sition Is SOTnNe tl Ing Of a dogn atic tradi 
tionalist \ conservative would be one 
prejudically clined to the mainte ce 
ot a status quo and would be controlled 
essentially by the experience of the past 
and thus would be supercritical of sug 
gested change and deviation. In the 


| 
| 


thinking of a “conservative” there would 
appear to be little concern for experimen 
tation but rather the process of progress 
would be sought in the orderly and cau 
tious improvement in methods already in 
operation. This position is open to criti 
cism by those who seek major reforms 


but it had much to commend it and the 


© The author of this ar- 

ticle takes this impor- 
tant word and checks 
over its various mean- 
ings and possibilities and 
arrives at a very inter- 
esting type of conelusion. 
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“conservative” has an important function 


in society, and that function is one 
worthy of great consideration. Progress 
would be slow but probably lasting be- 
cause change would come only aiter 
thorough testing and deliberate consid- 
eration. The danger might be that too 
long a delay would usher in retrogression 
rather than progression. 

By radical I further presume we mean 
one whose position seems to be at great 
the 


rather accepting the 


“conservative,” 
po- 
sition as a norm. While such a definition 


divergence from 


“conservative” 


is far from accurate this probably is not 
far from the intent of common usage be 
cause the term is most often used as a 
categorical denunciation rather than as 
a praiseworthy appellation—this can be 
explained only because people seem to be 
traditionally fearful of marked deviation 
the 


standards or patterns of thought. 


from generally accepted group 


The 
radical is accepted as an extremist for 
change; he not be re 


reform or may 


strained by tradition and actually be 


lieves that better ways for living and do 
ing things exist than have been tried 
There is an apparent danger in this po 
sition and yet it demands courage and th« 
spirit of pioneer adventure that cannot 
be utterly condemned, for ofttimes su 
spirits do usher in progress and b 
iomentous changes for good. There 


a serious question as to this use of th 


11 


term because it would seem that radi 


: e - L- 4 ] 1 ¢ 1 ] | ] 

isa term that might be applied with equa 
a] both th . 

value to Doth the extreme conservative 

ne extreme 
As h 

eral 


ignation. A “liber 


be an 


; 


reformer. 


hoy 
LLO NY 


ever | ) 


‘ aT 1 
is Deen indicated, 
° . se * i. | ] 

Is an entirely cdiftterent kind of des 
might conceivably 
rightist or 


moderate. He might be 


extreme an extreme 
leftist, or a 
“pink” or a “Red,” 


to be 


“blue blood,” a 


though a true liberal is not likely 
if so in one field 


A liberal 


in the true 


so easily catalogued, or, 


of thought not in others. mind 
is a peculiar mind, because, 


meaning of the word, it will be a free 


yT 


r prejudice 


mind guided not by dogma 
but by truth. The liberal may appear to 
be inconsistent, because in the ever grow 
ing and enlarging world of truth new 
knowledge may alter previous concepts. 
Che definition of a liberal is to be found 
not so much in the particular opinion 
which he may represent on given issues 
but 
mind and by the process through which 


rather by the total quality of his 
he has arrived at a given opinion. Here 
lies the real and vital meaning of liberal 
and the complete differentiation of the 
term from those of conservative, moder- 
ate, radical, or extremist. 
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Since the liberal is guided only by the 
objective and tested knowledge which 
scientifically is truth, and since the con- 
tinuing emergency of knowledge alters 
the quantum of truth both by the correc- 
tion of error and by the extension of the 
realm of known and accepted fact, he 
must have that quality often called “ten- 
tativeness” or “open-mindedness.” Scien- 
tifically this means simply, as scientists 
have pointed out, that a known truth is 
accepted and used until some further 
truth is found which may alter or nullify 
an earlier held hypothesis. That is, the 
liberal, while having a positive quality in 
his thinking, keeps open the doors of 
his mind to the possibility of new truth. 
Here is a real distinction between the 
true liberal as antithetical to conservative 
or radical, both of which seem to repre- 
sent arrivals at points of fixation to a 
greater or lesser degree. Thus the liberal 
may seem to be conservative or radical 
or moderate, depending solely on what 
evidence can be deduced from all avail- 
able known facts by a process of seeking 
in an honest, objective and _ scientific 
manner (free from dogma, prejudice or 
pre-disposed desire) to arrive at the 
truth. The sincere goal of the liberal is 
truth, regardless of what emulation or 
castigation it may bring. 

In establishing our case further for 
this now apparent differentiation of lib 
eral from these other terms of classifica- 
tion an analogy might prove helpful. Re- 
cently, I have been watching the con- 
struction work on a building. I was par- 
ticularly interested in the concrete work. 
When the concrete was “poured” it was 
a fluid substance and could be moulded 
and formed, but as it hardened it carried 
the shape of the moulds and finally be- 
came so fixed that it could be altered only 
by destruction. It appears to me that 
here is a really profound distinction. The 
liberal mind remains somewhat fluid and 
while it may be said that in so doing it 
lacks the solidarity and strength of the 
solid unchanging substance, it must be 
remembered that in the fluid state the 
concrete held all of the elements that 
were to produce strength. I know that 
any analogy is likely to prove incomplete 
in finality, but the illustration may be 
clarifying—the liberal mind cannot be 
come so fixed or solidified that it cannot 
be altered without destruction. 

I am aware also that the distinctions 
which I am making do not always exist 
in such clearly defined terms as I am 
describing, but the point is a simple one, 
that solidarity for strength may become 
an unalterable fixation both for the con- 
servative and the radical, but can never 


become completely solid or static for the 
liberal. It cannot so become, because 
when it does it is no longer modifiable, 
regardless of new fact or knowledge. 
Too, I am somewhat aware of the criti- 
cism that can be made of the liberal posi- 
tion—namely that it is likely to be with- 
out conviction. I do not believe this is 
essentially true, though I admit the pos 
sibility that it offers escape for those dlis- 
honest enough to seek it. But truth of 
necessity brings a conviction, but a 
growing truth may alter convictions. In 
this connection, I am reminded of the 
statement of John Robinson to the Pil- 
grims as they left Holland to go finally 
to the “new world.’ His admonition was 
simple, “Remember God has more light 
to break forth from His Holy Word.” 
Who can say that with such teachings 
those Pilgrims were without conviction. 
The other vital consideration in our 
understanding the liberal is to come to 
an understanding of his method of proce- 
dure in determining fact or development 
of an opinion. The error of the Spen 
cerian method of pre-disposition has long 
been recognized. You cannot establish 
fact or truth, legal techniques to the 
contrary, by simply presenting facts 
forceable to the proof of a given hypo 
thesis. Facts contrary to the hypothesis 
must also be considered before it can be 
come tested knowledge or _ scientific 
proof. Thus the liberal who is seeking 
after truth must search for all related 
factual material and then establish his 
new fact by the use of knowledge al- 
ready known. In so seeking the liberal 
will come to truth and the truth will 
evolve conviction but even the conviction 
must be alterable to the evolvement of 
any newly established truth. One may be 
anything else and ignore all of this but 
one cannot do so and remain a liberal. 
One of the great demands of our na- 
tion and of the world today is more true 
liberals. Today demands persons who 
are not content to be classified simply as 
“reds,” “pinks” or “blues”; who ignore 
for all general purposes such classifica- 
tion as “‘new dealer” or ‘old dealer” 
who disavow any blind allegiance to the 
Republicans, Democrats, Socialists, 
Communists or Prohibitionists; who re- 
fuse to be “social reformers” or ‘“Eco- 
nomic Royalists,” but who as true cit- 
izens of a theoretically free country de- 
mand the right of freedom to study, 
search, seek, evaluate and develop ideas 
firmly established upon the foundation of 
tested knowledge or truth and who 
choose to be inconsistent, if necessary, in 
order to be capable of representing the 
highest right and will not be stayed by 
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anything less than truth. These people 
are the leaven of democracy which this 
writer believes to be the most completely 
satisfying type of society yet evolved for 
the mutual governing of people. Upon 
the liberal rather than the bigoted parti- 
san rests the real future of America. 
This task of being a liberal is not the 
easy way of life. It is difficult. It is a 
hard road which may, because of mis- 
understanding, cost one profit, friends, 
popularity, and position. But democracy 
can exist only when objective intelli- 
gence rather than selfish ignorance pre- 
dominate. Unless there is an enlarging 
group of liberal, honest, intelligent peo- 
ple giving time to the problems of so 
ciety, economics, philosophy, govern- 
ment, and religion so that truth in these 
realms is established with the same posi- 


tive conviction of purpose and ennoble- 


ment as has often been true among great 
scientists, the days ahead are dark. 

But God is a spirit and those who wor 
ship Him must do so in spirit and truth; 
Democracy is a spirit, too, and those who 
would protect it must do so with intelli- 
gence and truth. The liberal is the seeker 
after truth. “Know the truth and the 
truth shall make you free.” 


Problems of U. 8. 
Defense 


(From page 79) 


The weight of the responsibility 
placed upon the FBI and the gravity of 
the situation today we can perhaps judge 
from the volume of work now being 
handled. Prior to 1938 an average of 
35 cases of espionage were investigated 
each year by the FBI. In 1938 a total 
of 1,651 matters pertaining to the na- 
tional defense were received for in 
vestigation. In 1939 this jumped to more 
than 16,000, and in one day alone we 
received 2,800 complaints which re- 
quired some consideration. But under 
the far-sighted and inspiring leadership 
of Director J. Edgar Hoover the FBI 
has been prepared for this task of meet 
ing the problems of national defense, 
sulwarked by law enforcement agencies 
everywhere and supported by loyal 
American citizens, the men of the FBI, 
with fidelity, bravery, and integrity, 
are giving their best to merit the con- 
fidence which has been reposed in them. 
In these tasks may we all live up to our 
sacred trust as Americans and, may we 
ever preserve the traditions and ideals 
of the world’s greatest government. 
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The Health of the Soldier and Civilian 


(From 
army hospitals have been converted to 
new usage to care for these civilian 
casualtic omething rare in this mod 
er! \ pitals have many va 
cant bed while the big city hospital 1S 
filled t verflown vith civilians, hurt 
ind injure time of war. In this coun- 
t part of our preparation, we 
must take just such problems into ac 
( t it must be eadily een that un 
cle the te ble circumstances it 1s 
rn ec ry t upply medical 
p nnel for military purposes, but at 
the e time it is of equal importance 
te ee vilia ospitals ready and 
ibli t only for its normal load 
but ee loa that conse because 
ot 6 organize military hospitals 
is 1 I They must be organized 

it trained doctor trained nurses, 
t é echnical personnel, not only 
thy e been trained to care 
f« lia eeds but the ime plan of 
ti if required in order that ace 
qu ‘ ’ nd technical serv 
ice eet the continued nee yf 
the turv est hment 

\ { \ t be supplied 

( catio vod train 
i! ( t in ven to 
( t 1 here iy be certal 


Building Bodies 


(From 

There is a circular crete swimming 
pool, capacity 5,000 gallons, ted by a 
é { e wate with splendid diving 
b “i n dern cottages, scree ned, 
floored, lighted, provide room for 42 
childres d seven councilors. There is 
also a headquarters building, two mod- 


caretaker’s cottage, and last, 


but not least, the hospital building 


lhe latter building, extensively re- 


~ ’ 
modeted nad 


equipped this summer, has 


complete physicians’ room, large living 


and dining room and two private rooms, 
spotless white and furnished with mod- 
ern, streamlined furniture given by a 
local industry. Here a trained nurse was 


in attendance day and night, and a staff 
of five physicians, all Kiwanians, headed 
Dr kh. f 


children’s health, taking turns in making 


by Lowry, looked after the 


daily calls 
Each child was selected by the com- 


munity nurse and each given a rigid ex- 


page 71) 


uous training, but experience over many 


vears indicates that adequate training, 
as now followed, supplies about the type 
demands in 


The 


of personnel to meet the 


this modern day of scientific need. 


( 
training given is only sufficient to prop 
erly prepare a physician or a nurse an 
other personnel to carry on the duties 
which will be assigned. In this new 


: 
plan of preparedness it is important to 


assign persons trained in the various 


technical fields to duties that they 


qualified to perform. The nurses 


equipped to do particularly skilled and 


specialized sing should not be as- 


nul 
signed to less important tasks. There is 


nothing in time of war that permits 


either its soldiers o ts civilian popula 
tion to be iven < ( ess skillful that 


that required in 


Our great country 1s 


a most serious situation. Cana Sal 
ready meeting the r imi det ads 
With a great united people determine 
to accomplish the purposes to which we 
are committed \\ will be ible te pre 
serve our liberti ind retain those in 
stitutions for which we are prepared 
to give our lives if need be, and fo 
( thie ood ot u r thers { 

et spille mal battlefields 

ee @ 

’ ¥ se 

At Camp Chattee 

page V7] 
unInatio \ i taff membe Ie ( 
entering cam] Daily te 1p tures ere 
taken and chart ke pt I ¢ ic] Ci ad ( 
camp directors, Mr. and Mrs. W1 
Howald, employed by the club for a 
number of vears. are “‘m« ind “por 
to all the children. A complete dail 
program is followed from reveille at 
7:30 in the morning to “lights out” at 


nine o’clock. 
| he 


Each child was given plenty of nourish 


menus were selected with care 


ing food and all the milk desired: each 


day 300 half pints were consumed. One 


little girl became ill and after careful in 
vestigation it was found that the real 
food she was getting was too heavv for 


her little stomach—she was half starved 
—and so food was given lightly at first 
and gradually increased. 

Edward Chase is director of grounds, 
equipment and schedules. Lee Swaidner, 


high school principal, is club president, 
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but Troy Kiwanians give much credit to 
Paul Herrlinger, Kiwanian industrialist, 
who conceived the idea of providing a 
hospital, secured much of the cash and 
equipment required and gave the camp 
personal attention. Many other mem- 
bers contributed much in labor, counsel 
Rice, 


and funds, particularly “Happy” 


“orand old man” of the club. 


+} 
he 
Lil¢ 


Each member pays $13.00 each year 


to support the camp. The Community 
Chest contributes $500, and members 
and interested individuals and business 


concerns outside of the club have given 


liberally to make Chaffee a real health 
camp. More than $1500 was expended 


this year, and leaders say they have 


enly begun. The camp has a paper value 
of $15,000, the club doesn’t owe a penny, 


but Troy Kiwanians are reaping rich 


dividends in healthier 


bovs and girls. 
Since the establishment. of 


Chatfee 15 vears ago it 


Camp 
is estimated that 


almost 3,000 boys and girls have bene 


fited from Camp Chaffee, including Boy 


Scouts, Girl Scouts, 4-H Club members, 
Girls’ Reserve, Boys’ Hi-Y and other 
groups. The health camp operated but 
three weeks this airst veal but othe 
time has been taken bv many othe 
cy 1] 
SS LOIN 


} better b es and better healt 
: ; 
little ildren t Camp er d 
, ; 
everyone ot the /U members 1s as ippy 


D4 . 1 > + ol al 
n making it all possible 


1 ~ ] 1 . 
who receive the benefits 





Kiwantans Observe 
Birthdays of Heroes 











| re Ibably 


the 


more significant than ever 


Wi1il be 


to! observance of the 


programs arranged by clubs 
birthdays of 
George Washington and Abraham Lin- 
coln. 


With the 


United States and Canada enthusia 


world upset but with the 


stic- 
Kiwanis 


ally carrying on their activity 


program it is certain that in the two 


dates 
of February the twelfth and the twenty- 


nations of Kiwanis America the 


second will assume greater importance 


than ever before. 

There are so many records of Wash- 
ington and Lincoln in existence, so 
thought 
find 


in presenting entertaining and _ inspir- 


many carefully out programs 


available that clubs no difficulties 


ing meetings. 

Some clubs combine their meetings 
into one with special patriotic programs 
participated in by school children and 


sponsored by the Citizenship Committee. 
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TIMES ARE CHANGING 
By Neil R. Baker 
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IMES are changing. Great tran 
sitions have been made in recent 
months, and still greater changes 
re in the making The whole fabric of 
ess and business management is in 
tate { flu and when or where the 
final adjustment will occur, none of us is 
wise enough to gues 
Prior to 1900 busine was strictly a 
| t enterprise Chere was no enti 
ent in busin The employer was the 
b in name and in fact, and his hands 
d ust t he ordered, or found an 
other jol Democracy in employment 
‘ unkne Dictatorship of the owner, 
nager of a plant was the rule. Any 
rttne s or “human-interest” was 
ed upon. The main and usually the 
function of a business was to make 
for the owner, and only tnciden- 
tally provide employment and wages tor 
the \ ke! 
Something happened in a few places 
fe plants, shortly atter the 
f the century. Ford broke tradi 
t by paying a high 1 um wage 
{ eo ind Rockefeller ind a few 
the en of great wealth endowed great 
universities, or provided hospitals and 
es, but the great mass of the work- 
eople | w littl I the uman in- 


1918 accele1 


reat War of 1914 


it the nges 1 yusiness thinking, but 

t 1 t i d wortlo il push ol 

] 1929 ¢ erve chiefly to ob 

the underlying essures, which 

wake to the suri the early 30’s. The 

‘ ‘ ea I 1929 1939 have 

vy stimulated a enified the un- 

‘ ( r ( id been ac- 
cu latin ro! everal dec les 

It seems paradoxical that the swing to 

ciel cTAaAcy\ in dustry in the United 

States should come into the foreground 


AIWANIS BUILDING 
By F.W. 


MME ATE PAS SOVERN 


UILDING bridges has engaged 


the efforts of men from an- 


tiquity to the present. Bridges 
have run the long gamut of human prog- 
The 


log thrown across a stream by primitive 


ress. story opens with the crude 


e 


JMBUS ) * 


during the period when a swing to politi- 


cal and 


economic dictatorship was the 


Yet, 


clearly indicate that to have happened 


new order in Europe. the facts 


These changing times are presenting 
erave problems to the 


all 


take a 


new and very 
and management of 
Let 


closer look at what might be 


business men 
us 


called the 


corporate enterprises. 


1940 changes in business. 
Instead of pront as the chief incentive 
s, we find the very opposite 
expressed by certain schools 
At this 


reasonable to state that the first obliga 


for a busines 
sentiment 
seems 


of thought. moment, it 


1 
t 


tion or responsi ility of 

agement is to 
The 

cs ] : 


stated as the creation of YOOdS O1 


provide 
second obligation might be 


wages. 


services 


for the general public. The third func 
tion may be classed as the tax producing 


litv. and somewhere 


find the 


or paying responsibi 


1 
last we 


that 


along toward the 


motive or earn accrue to 


ing’s 


owners or management brains of the 
business 

Patronage goe where it 1s invited and 
remains where it is well cared for 





Capital enterprise must be based on vol 
untarv patronage ittracte l and 1¢ ld yV 
good merchandise at a fair price. Capital 
itself must | ttracted to a business by 
ecurity ind »\ east ible ( oO! 
wag ( t will Or” lsewhere or pet 

ps disapp completely e capital 
structure of tl mati kv and 
Sandy tou 1 il 11 usiness 1 
Vives a n ey lent igoeTes e and 
uc SI | te | Wwe ust cre te 
chang 1b] ind private t ing 

The Service Club, the Chamber of 
Commerce ind all grou ot busine 
and professional men have a real re 
sponsibility kee © the thinl 1g oO} 
the public along proper lines 

It is a challenge for 1941. 


BRIDGES 


Tomasek 


NEBRASKA-IOWA TR 
man and advances to such engineering 


marvels as the Golden Gate span, poised 
between sea and sky, a monument to the 
genius and the courage of the men of 
our day. 


To set Kiwanis Building Bridges we 


THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE 


may well dedicate our wisdom and our 
Our bridge building is not with 
but 
materials. 


energies. 


stone and steel, with human and 


spiritual Kiwanis is chal- 
lenged in our several communities and 
in the nation at large by the urgent need 
for bridges of unity, of loyalty and of 
common understanding. 

First let the 
bridge. In other words build and develop 


us build Kiwanis club 


strong, active, progressive Kiwanis 
clubs. 

Through twenty-five years of cumu- 
lative Kiwanis experience, out of both 
the the 


have come certain 


achievements and mistakes of 


that great endeavor, 
Kiwanis 


fundamental principles of 


strength. A_ well-balanced, effective 


club must measure to these standards 
of structure and performance. 

Let us therefore study together the 
club 
attend- 


ance, the administration of club finances, 


development and _ stabilization of 
membership, the maintenance of 


the planning of significant Kiwanis pro 


grams, the development of active inter- 
club relations and the successful spon- 


Let 


program 


soring of new Kiwanis clubs. us 


splendid 


consider together the 


of Kiwanis education and finally, but by 


let us 


impo1 tance. 


no means least in 


work and plan for the achievement of 
the 


together—th 


ultimate object of our association 


e performance of community 


service, the building of finer cities and 


towns and neighborhoods wherein met 


and women may live and 


11 


work, and boys 
and girls grow and develop into maturity 


] 


and citizenship. 


We would mold and fashion and ck 
ve Dp il] oT these component parts int 
; a a ae ‘ 
strong Kiwanis Club Bridge. To the 
01 oeth al 1 na ’ 
tudy together ot the VAVS a neans 


ss with energy, with vision and wit 
sense of civic responsibility —let 
ourselves. 


Kiwanians do 


us dedicate 


not devote their time 


and energies entirely to the business and 


administrative affairs of the organiza 


tion, important as they are. Kiwanis is 


imbued with a zeal for constructive 


citizenship. Our carefully selected, rep- 


r 


resentative membership is a vital part of 


the active thinking life of our time and 
we would make our contribution to it. 
One of the most urgent needs in the 
crucial days in which we are living is a 
spirit of unity among our people. In 
response to that challenge the 1940 con- 
Nebraska-lowa District 


“Kiwanis Building 


vention of the 
its 


” 


had as theme 


Bridges.” The convention program car- 
ried this specific dedication: 


(Turn to page 108) 
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Ti 4 
tiger. 

(From page 76) 
sion, “Oh, come, my dear. Come over 
here, and let me get that bone. And take 
my hands in your mouth again; let me 
yank the darn thing out!” 

This had the desired effect, and King 
came again to the front of his cage, 
though with his mouth closed. 

“Oh, come on, now,” sang Lois, “Open 
up that mouth, and let me get at that 
bone. ’Cos until you do, I’m telling you, 
you'll moan, and moan, and moan !” 

As she sang, Lois put her hand on the 
tiger’s head, and moved it slowly but 


gently down towards his lower jaw. 
Resting her hand there a while she swift- 
ly pulled the lower jaw down; at the 
same time her other hand went into his 


mouth, and with it she again took hold 


of the bone, pulling on it with all her | 


streneth—but she couldn’t move it. 

Then she talked to King, saying, 
“Well, if we can’t get a cork out of a 
bottle, what do we do? Why, old Pal, 
we just push it in, see! That’s what we 
do, and that’s just what we are going to 
do with this pesky bone. Push it in, so 
that it'll come out!” 

So saying, she pushed on the bone with 
all her might. After a few seconds, 
which seemed to her like hours, the bone 
finally vielded and dropped to the floor. 

“There you are!” cried Lois, as for 


he narrowly avoided hav- 


the third time s 
ing her hands snapped off as the tiger 
closed his jaws, “There you are, you see ! 
That’s what was causing all your trou- 
ble.” Holding up the piece of bone so 


that King could see it, she continued, 








“Well, that’s not going to bother us any | 


more. OK now, King, old Pal? That’s 
a boy ie 

Talking to the tiger in that manner 
for some time, Lois gently patted his 
head, and as she took her hand away he 
licked it, his eyes expressing the grati- 
tude he felt. 

At least, that’s what Lois would al- 


ways tell you, and there seems to be no | 


good reason to doubt her. 


me” 











oe MUSH YOU 


WERE HERE!” 


Having a wonderful time in 
the famous Florida sunshine. 
A swim in the morning! Golf 
in the afternoon! Glorious all 
day long—so warm, so balmy. 
Don’t envy us, come on down! 
Winter’s wonderful here. 


FLORIDA SUNBEAM 
Direct scenic route to both 
coasts of Florida. Wide choice 
of Pullman accommodations— 
de luxe reclining-seat coaches. 
Optional route permits you to 
visit both coasts of Florida 
and Asheville, N. C., at no ex- 
tra rail charge. Low, round- 
trip fares. Ticket your auto- 
mobile by rail. 


J. A. EDWARDS, Assistant Passenger Traffic Manager, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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WELCOME KIWANIANS! 
ROOSEVELT HOTEL 


Delmar and Euclid 


SAINT LOUIS 


, Harry Coopland 
Jules wg ta nal General Manager 
Coteriag | omy Down Town Club 
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In Albuquerque, N.M. 


Kiwanis Meets at 


EL FIDEL HOTEL 


Wednesday Noon 
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F. R. Schutt 
Vice Pres. & Gen. Mgr. 
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Kiwanis Meets at the 








| Richmond, Virginia 
| HOTEL 


Jol Marshall 








Kiwanis Headquarters 











Springfield, Massachusetts 
Where Kiwanians Meet Each Wednesday 
Noon 
| 
Pertectly appointed modern hote 
ty and Serv 
a — fa Firepreet Rooms 


Fred W. Peverley, General Manager 


ANTLERS 


COLORADO SPRINGS 
Largest and Finest Hotel 


Facing Pikes Peak 
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CHICAGO 





1700 Roome from $2.50 
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Kiwanis Meets Thursdays 
a. Rooms from $3.00 
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DINKLER HOTELS 
Where Kiwanis Meets 
Ansley Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. 

1941 Convention Headquarters 
Tutwiler Hotel, Birmingham, Ala. 
The Jefferson Davis, Montgomery, Ala. 
The St. Charles, New Orleans, La. 
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The EMERSON Hotel 


BALTIMORE 


Kiwanis Headquarters 
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In New York—It’s 
HOTEL McALPIN 


John J. Woelfle, Mgr. 
Broadway at 34th Street 
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*“ CENTER OF EVERY HING” 


in SAN ANTONIO, T 
300 OF ITS 550 ROOMS 
AIR-CONDITIONED 


Qrite Complow 
GENERAL MANAGER 




















*BELLEVUE-STRATFORD 
In the Heart of Philadelphia 


Single Rooms, $3.85 to $6.60 
Double Kooms, $5.50 to $8.80 


Claude H. Bennett, General Manager 
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Hotel Fontenelle 
HOME OF KIWANIS 


In OMAHA 
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HOTEL | 


NICOLLET 


Minneapolis 


HEADQUARTERS 1940 
INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION 











Spend more hospitable days ... among 

friends at these Canadian Pacific Hotels 

—meeting places of Kiwanis in Canada. 
Chateau Frontenac, Quebec— Built in the style of 
a sixteenth century French Chateau—modern in 
equipme nt and serv ice. 
Royal York Hotel, Toronto, Ont.— Largest hotel in 
the British Empire. Adjacent to depot. Kiwanis 
lunc heons e very Ww ednesday. 
Royal Alexandra Hotel, Winnipeg, Man.— Modern, 
fireproof. 460 rooms. Kiwanis meets here Tuesdays. 
Hotel Saskatchewan, Regina, Sask.—A modern 
hotel in a setting of trees and handsome 
boulevards. Meet here with Kiwanis any Monday. 
Hotel Palliser, Calgary— Headquarters for Kiwanis 
Monday luncheons. 486 spacious, modern rooms, 
Empress Hotel, Victoria, B. C.—Ivy-clad beauty 
spot in Canada’s evergreen playground with year- | 
“round sports. Kiwanis meets here Tuesdays. 


















Liberal 


Terms . 


EXCLUSIVELY 
UNDERWOOD! 


An Underwood 
Universal 
Portable 

Typewriter 
With Built-in 
Typing Stand 


In addition to the BIG MACHINE 
the Uni- 


versal Portable, such as Champion 


features of Underwood 
Keyboard and Touch Tuning, you 
can get this exclusive Underwood 
built-in Typing Stand . . . and on 
extremely liberal terms, too. 

See your local Underwood Porta- 
ble Dealer today, or write for full 
information. 


Portable Typewriter Division 
UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER COMPANY 
One Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Sales and Service Everywhere 
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| Kiwanis Building Bridges 


“To the establishment of better under- 


standing, greater solidarity, deeper 


loyalty, and more abiding good will in 


the community and nation we would 





build these bridges and dedicate this 
program.” 

These purposes are of the essence of 
the Kiwanis spirit. 

Our many unsolved domestic problems 
and especially the momentous interna- 
tional situation have placed in bold relief 
the 


unity. We must build bridges! 


supreme importance of national 
Armaged- 


its 


Democracy is encamped at 
fighting desperately for 
The 
determined. Be 


shall 


highways of which free men may 


don, very 


existence. tide of battle is 


be 


we 


yet to 
resolve that 
the 


it our 


build strong bridges on 
pass 


and repass, united in their high resolve 


VOuUTH Work 


By Ben 


role of the 


HAT should be the 


service club in our national de- 





fens Certainly its 


| not military and certainly its whole re 


| sources should not be bent toward 


de tense mMa- 


| dustry and production of 


| terials. Nor should the club be satisfied 
with its speeches on Americanism, 
| Liberty,. Equality, Rights of Men, and 
| Freedom. 

Civic clubs should 


search out the 


“fourth dimension” in this program of 


national preparedness. We must look be- 


yond the material and not forget the 


spirit of man because one must be pre- 
pared in spirit if he is to use wisely of 
the materials with whith he builds. 
We must not be content until we have 
done some really worthwhile work in 
youth cultivation. An important role of 
the civic club today is to vitalize its ob- 
jectives in youth projects. 

Once a year our clubs outline their 
One can always 


count on youth projects being included 


aims and objectives 


in this list of objectives. This is as it 


should be. But more action is needed to 


speed up the process of doing something 


about these projects. 


terials not being produced fast 


| Today we learn that our war ma- 
| 
are 


(From page 104) 


to uphold and sustain the sacred cause 
of human freedom. 

After the fall of France, Mr. Winston 
Churchill challenged the British people 
in these words: 

“Let us therefore brace ourselves to 
our duty and so bear ourselves that, if 
the British Commonwealth and Empire 
last a thousand years, men will say 


‘This was their finest hour’.” 


In a situation less desperate, but quite 
as vital and strategic, let us as Ki- 
wanians and as citizens measure to the 
challenge inherent in the words of Mr. 
Churchill: 

Let us brace ourselves to our duty and 
so bear ourselves that, if Kiwanis shall 
last a hundred or a thousand years, men 


will say of us “This was its finest hour.” 


AND NATIONAL 
DEFENSE 
F. Ogden 


Ak \ rk 


enough. We have set up an organization 


duty it is to speed up production 


whose 
actually put our quota of 


materials into active service at the end 


so that we can 


of each days work. 
Can we likewise evaluate the effici ncy 
work? Can the re 


ot our club we see 


sults of our labors in terms of concrete 
evidence ? 
Our are noble in 


Vi uth objectives 


purpose but they are too often only 


symbols of our desires to serve. In other 
words, we have the desire to help but 
rarely do much about it—merely set up 
the objectives. In our business inventory 
the teeth 


rugs sold and the automobiles repaired. 


we can count extracted, the 
From the standpoint of a civic club we 
can actually count the factories and new 
industries we have brought to our city. 
But it is not so easy to measure the re- 
sults of our labors in our inventory of 
the 


youth working committees. 


specific accomplishments of our 

For this reason we are inclined to un- 
der value the importance of our work in 
the youth field. Attitudes and apprecia- 
tions are more important to national 
security than guns and machines. A per- 
son who does not know the real benefits 
of Liberty, Equality and Freedom is a 
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potential enemy to our national security. 
The poverty stricken youth who grows 
up in the alleys has a scant chance to 
appreciate the value to him of what we 
“Our His 
environment does not cause him to swell 


term American Way of Life.” 


out his chest and salute when the flag 
passes by. What he sees of his country 
is through a mirror of want, need, vice 
This 
He therefore has very little 
His attitude is more likely 
nistrust. 
that 


are now recognized as danger signals in 


and petty crime. his picture of 
his country. 
to boast about. 


to be one of envy, hate and 


These are the seeds of the “isms” 
our free America. 


The role of 


seek out these places where the enemies 


the civic clubs then is to 


to our national security breed danger 


within, and attempt to alleviate 
that 


attitudes 


from 


the conditions produce these un- 


wholesome This is national 


defense of the first order. For every un- 
derprivileged child who is administered 
unto by the civic club committee, a con- 


tribution to the nation is made which 
may be greater than a bomber plane or 
a war tank. 

Yes, a 


fifth columnist, 


saboteur, a traitor, a spy or a 


may be more dangerous 
than an enemy bombing plane. 
lesson from France and 


While 


munition factories, 


Let us take a 
eliminate the enemy from within. 
we are building war 
good 


let us be equally diligent to build 


solid citizens out of the boys and girls 
in our alleys. 

Our national defense program should 
concentrated effort 


certainly include a 


to solve our youth problems. The civic 
committees, 


first 


clubs, through their youth 


have an opportunity to become the 
This is a challenge, what 


in 1941? 


line of defense. 


will we do with 


NO OIL 


SHORTAGE 


By John D. Gill 
ECONOMICS DEPARTMENT, ATLANTIC REFINING COMPANY 


F oil were the only vital considera- 


tion for national defense, the United 
States could take on all 


produces 61% ot the 


comers: 
single-handed it 
world total. 


will be 
oil supply 


There no insoluble problem of 
no shortage for military pur 
poses, — no industrial restriction 
and little o 


Such statements may be accepted with 


-no civilian restriction. 


confidence regarding their substantial 


realization because rational estimates of 


the requirements of our new mechanized 


uur 50,000 airplane fleet and our 
little 


than one good year’s increase in peace 


army, 


two-ocean navy represent more 
time requirements. 


A few 


clear. The 


simple figures will make this 


annual peace-time require- 


ments of our army and navy are about 
12 million than 1% of 


the 1939 total consumption o 


barrels or less 
f petroleum 
products. Even if these needs should be 
multiplied by fifteen, they would repre- 
sent only 139% of 1939 consumption. But 


that in absolute terms it is a large quan- 


® Following an informa- 

tive address’ before 
the Kiwanis Club of 
Philadelphia. the author 
summarized his remarks 
in a special article for 
The Kiwanis Magazine. 


tity can be 


understood from the fact that 


it is equal to half of our World War No. 


1 annual production of products from 
which were supplied our own very con- 
siderable civilian and industrial needs as 
well as our war needs and those of our 


\llies. 
consumption of 


the normal 
Italy 


Moreover it is twice 
Germany, and 
Japan combined. 

There is no time to go into detail 
garding the petroleum industry’s role 
the defense program. The personnel of 
the industrv is alive to the need, and 
preparation is being made to 


\t the 


industry is 


necessary 


avoid bottlenecks. > same time, the 


petroleum active in other 
fields, e.g. 


to make f 


, the development of processes 
from crude oil rubber and toluol, 
strategic materials limited in supply. 

I have stated that there will be little if 
any restriction of civilian and industrial 
consumption of petroleum because of the 
defense program. The implications of 
this statement force us to digress a few 
consider a large 


moments to question 


growing out of the defense program. 
The question is can our country prepare 
itself against potential enemies’ without 
sacrifice of its material standard of liv- 
ing. There are reasons to believe it can if 
workers are willing only to put in longer 
jobs and to move 


hours, to learn new 


to places where needed. The material 


benefits resulting from the widespread 


industrial activity which has been set 
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PERSONNEL CONSULTANT 


PECIALIST IN TH 
Human Equation of eccadeaten 


A new specialized Personnel-Analysis REPORTING 
SERVICE is now available in person or a corres- 
pondence to Executives and sha directors 
which gives an accurate appraisal of 
APTITUDES 

ABILITIES and peRsoNnaLiTIEes 


employees Rush H,. 
Montgomery, Alabama. 





of present or prospective 
Pearson, P.O. Box 1613 








THATS WHERE TO STAY IN ST.L0U/S / 


yore. Mayfair | 


DOWNTOWN ~- REAL FOOD AND | 
SERVICE - NEARBY PARKING ~ 
PRIVATE BATH 
RADIO RECEPTION 








Get Axel Christensen 
POPULAR SPEAKER 
HUMORIST-PIANIST 


for your banquet or ladies’ night 
and be guaranteed an evening of 
laughter and entertainment. Terms 
very reasonable. Write 

Axel W. Christensen 
Suite 35, 306 §. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, or Phone Harrison 5670 














Quick Service on 


RUBBER STAMPS 


Dating and Numbering Stamps, Stamp 
Pads, Inks and NOTAR POCKET SEALS 
Send for Catalogue 

MEYER & WENTHE, 


28 So. Jefferson St. 
Telephone: 





Inc. 
CHICAGO, ILL 
MONroe 1363 











SPEAKER’S DESK 


For use on banquet tables, etc. 19” 
high, 18” deep. 
A piece of furniture that most every club needs 
for the convenience of speakers. 
These desks are made only as ordered 
Each 85.00 
Secretary's Catalog now Ready. 


“OLD GLORY” MFG. CO. 
505 S. Wells St. Chicago 


front, 18” 


RABUN BELL 


individually cast and of the same super- 
ior quality Bronze found in all RABUN 
products 
10” height, Mounted Insignia and 
Gavel $12.50 
12” height, Mounted 
Insignia and Gavel 








2111 Belgrave Avenue F.O.B. Huntington Park, California 


Minstrels 


Unique First Parts for complete 
6 show with special songs and 
choruses. Make-up. Catalog Free. 

T.$. Denison & Co., 203 N. Wabash, Dept. 





118, Chicago 


PATENTS 


‘Patent Particulars’® and Blanks, Free! Sterling Buck, 
U.S. Government-Registered Patent Attorney for 34 years. 
Prompt, Careful, Confidential, Personal Services. 

Sterling Buck, K-629 F, N.W., Washington, D. C. 
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NO MONEY 
wow’ 45 


EACH 
MONEY 


BACK 
GUARANTEE 





Now is the time for 
all good Americans to 
prove their patriotism. 


“Show your colors 
and tell the world 
you're proud of the 


beautiful American Flag! 


U.S.A 
Buy direct from the manufacturer. Send for 


Own a 


Old Glory’’—made of weather and moth 
proof, sunfast bunting with sewed stripes 
and zig-zag stitched stars. Size, 3x5 feet. 
Sent direct to you C.O.D., for the special 
direct-sales price of only $2.75 plus postage. 
Act now! This offer may not be repeated! 
Supply is limited—so avoid disappointment 








ORDER YOUR FLAG TODAY and 
have it in time for Lincoln's and Wash- 
ington’s Birthdays. Don’t send one cent 
of money! A penny post card will bring 
your flag C.O.D. by return mail. Your 
money cheerfully refunded if not 100% 


ORDER NOW! 


GENERAL FLAGS 
600 W. 45th St. New York, N. Y_ 


satisfied. 


Dept. 10 








AN ATTENDANCE AID 


Used by 47 Michigan Clubs 


Reward Your Perfect At- 
tendance by Presenting Your 





Member with an 
Attendance 
Emblem 
Made in numbers 50, 100, 
150, 200, 250, 300, 350, 400, 


450, 500, 550, 600, 700, 800, 
900, 1,000 
Emblem Attachment 50¢ 
Postpaid 


SEYFRIED 
JEWELERS 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 


KIWANIAN 
FRED SEYFRIED 














GIFT BOXES OF 


ORANGES and GRAPEFRUIT 














. % box (23 Ib.) 2.00 

Delicious Tree Ripened| ;* 2 ps 

> % box (45 Ib.)....$3.50 

Indian River Fruits ~ Bs 

Full box (90 Ib.)....$6.00 

All oranges—all grapefruit assorted These prices 
include delivery anywhere in U.S.A 

Fancy boxes containing jellies, candy and pecans at any 


price you desire to spend. Also rare choice tropical jellies, 


marmalades, preserves, crystallized tropical fruits, and 
paper shell pecans 
ALL SHIPMENTS GUARANTEED—REF.: Dania Bank 


HOLLYWOOD FRUIT MART, HOLLYWOOD, FLORIDA 
1944 Bivd. Kiwanian B. Bernstein, owner 





in motion by the defense program should 
not be minimized but neither should con- 
tinuance of them be expected without 
We 


now at the edge of a fool’s paradise. The 


some ci ympensating sacrifice. are 


paradox is this: better times seem to be 


brought by producing machines of de- 


struction, in themselves incapable of 


satisfying anyone’s material need. 


Nevertheless, temporarily, such produc- 
tion is increasing employment, raising 
payrolls, stepping up the national income 


and tending to enlarge business ear 


ings. The reason is easy to see. In its 
initial stages, military production, fi- 
nanced largely by credit, stimulates neat 


ly all elements of the economy in much 
the same way as the initiation of a great 
capital goods program would; this will 
continue until the time when excess 
workers and idle cap icity are Col iple tely 
absorbed after which additional pro 
duction for war can take place only at 
the expense ol production for use or by 


a lengthening of the work week. 
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of the world’s oil. Germany, Italy and 
Japan have little petroleum production 
or reserves. Together they produced only 
about a tenth of their 1939 needs, i.e., 
9.4 out of 90 
barrels. Moreover their consumption of 


million barrels million 
oil is very restricted—less than one-half 
barrel per capita per annum. England 
the 


United States twenty times. This lack of 


consumes over four times as much, 


oil has limited their military aggression 


and their economic competition for 


world markets. But now they are headed 


toward acquisition of reserves : 


45 


great 
barrels a 


Dutch 


Rumania’s million 


4.5 


Indies’ 62 million, Iraq’s and Iran’s pres- 


year, 


Egypt’s million, the East 


ent 109 million, the last two capable of 


immense expansion. Such acquisitions 


will increase the Axis’ competitive posi- 


tion for markets and diminish United 


States’ petroleum exports which since 


1900 have made ible for us to buy 


it poss 


more than ten billion dollars worth « 


pr¢ ducts from abroad. 


| have stated that there is no threat of The facts indicate that the oil indus 
oil shortage. But there is another kind of try’s personnel and productive capacity 
threat inherent in the international oil are ready efficiently and expeditiously 
situation. At present the United States, to supply all conceivable demands for 
Great Britain and Holland control mo war and peace. 

® @ ®@ 
Assault on Munger 

the children a healt ippet pounds during the first month of. the 
tective foods—generally fruits and veg: unch program! In one Tennesse 
tables whi } tl e\ cal oT( } ¢ Cc ( ill ut TW Cc le ren were unde 
gardens. It is winning a new genera eight when e tree lunches were f { 
tion away from meal, meat and molass« erved in the t by spring all but one 
-the diet on \ ch so 1 ] millio were nol l. 
have slowly starve: Still, this isn’t a story « dded 

The children’s response? Teacl re- pounds and increased stature. It’s a 
port that the free lunch is the best story of brighter faces and_ brighte 
truant officer yet found. Absences are minds; a more secure present and a 
generally cut in half and in one Illinois better future It’s the story of the 
district they dropped 80 per cent! An Georgia child who had failed her work 
\labama principal notes that he can but then gained seven pounds and be 
tell Irom ittendance reco! which came an A student with the help of 
county schools serve tree lunc A fte nourishing food. And of the Oregon 
noon fatigue is reduced, and quality of girl who made a dramatic intellectual 
class work is improve There is less recovery after her teacher had decided 
flu and fewer colds. she should go toa home for the feeble 

In a year’s time half of 86,000 un- minded. And of the fourth-grade IIli- 
derweight children in Virginia were up nois boy who asked for a fourth bowl 
to normal. In one 90-day period 63 un- of soup. When an attendant jokingly 
derweight children in Georgia gained suggested that he would burst, the child 


210 pounds while a control group not 


eating the school lunches gained but 80 


pounds. In a Southeastern Missouri 
county—a land of share croppers, un- 


and timber workers— 
of 


employed miners 


children gained an average five 


flushed. “This is all I’ll have to eat un- 
til tomorrow noon,” he said. For such 
children food is badly needed medicine. 

A nation that properly protested the 
burning of fruit the 
slaughter of little pigs can find no ob- 


surplus and 
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jection to free lunches. Cost of the meals 
to the community is from 3 to 7 cents 
each, not allowing for the contributions 
of the Federal Government. Seven dol- 
lars would be a good average vearly 
cost per child. It costs $100 to give a 
child a vear’s schooling. One hot meal 
a day for badly nourished children is 
as good an investment in the future as 
any community can make. 

Effects of the slow, insidious death 
we call malnutrition aren’t dramatic. 
We can’t from day to day see the slow 
bending of bones, the constantly falling 
resistance to disease, the gradual dim- 
ming ot wits. We see only the end re 
sults—sickly, dispirited wrecks who 
might have been useful citizens. Then, 
often as not, we have the audacity to 
wonder about the worthlessness of some 
human beings! 

Through motives purely generous 
and laudable we are concerned about 
our moral duty to feed a hungry Europe. 
The child in Nebraska can be quite as 


hungry as the child in Wales or Brittany. 
We are today feeding a million and a 
half youngsters, but there are five need- 
ing food for each one getting it! 

This fight needs the zeal of a religious 
crusade. Anyone willing to help can get 
details from his local WPA or wel- 
fare agency. And it is important to get 
started while government aid and spon 
sorship are still offered. Surplus foods 
are currently available to give a meal 
a day to 5,000,000 children. 

Surgeon General Parran would like 
to see free lunches provided all chil- 
dren, rich and poor alike, just as we 
provide free schools, books, transpor- 
tation. He poiuts out that even little 
Finland has seen the wisdom of such a 
policy. Agricultural surpluses would dis- 
appear, the health of the nation would 
rise to a new high. It is a challenging 
thought. “Through adequate nutrition,” 
Dr. Parran believes, “we have it in our 
power to build a new race of people in 


America !” 


Its Moonlight Every Night in Austin 


f From 


\ “Social Recreation Institute,” at 
which anyone who wishes may take a 
course in planning parties, picnics or 
dances, is another municipal function. 
Last season several score of students en- 
rolled, attended a weekly class, learned 
how to make their town, neighborhoods 
and homes more hospitable, how to give 
exciting parties at small expense. 

Although the entire community joins 
in Austin’s recreation plan, two men 
have been chiefly responsible for its suc 
cess. One of them, City Manager Guiton 
Morgan, handsome, pink-cheeked, white- 
haired, is 43 years old, and has done one 
of America’s outstanding jobs in all- 
round municipal government. The other 
is Mayor Tom Miller, a wealthy retired 
business man in a broad-brimmed Texas 
hat, self-made and_ self-educated, who 
quotes Shakespeare to prove that his is 
the finest town in the world. 

“Our aim,” the city manager says, “is 
to get as many people as possible out of 
the grandstands and into the fields. 
That’s when they really have fun.” 

Last year’s total spectator attendance 
at all events was 1,400,000; the total of 
actual participants reached 1,600,000. 
The city budget for the entertainment of 
these three millions was $89,000, but 
more than $45,000 of that sum trickled 


bhage S23) 


back to the city in nominal gate receipts 
for certain contests and shows, and in the 
dues charged in a number of the munici- 
pally sponsored clubs. Net cost to the 
taxpayers for each spectator and partici- 
pant was $.0015. 

“But our program pays bigger divi- 
dends than can be shown on the ledgers,” 
Morgan insists. “Boys and girls busy at 
games and music, or riding their hobbies, 
don't become a police problem. That pays 
out in dollars and cents. Besides, when 
children and parents are out in the open 
health 
healthy public costs less to administer 


air, public improves, and a 
than a sick public.” 

‘hat 1s why both mayor and city man- 
ager, the whole council, and the great 
majority of Austin’s taxpayers feel that 
the $4200 salary paid to James A. Garri 
son, the energetic director of recreation, 
is money well spent. 

“But it isn’t just a matter of costs,” 
Mayor Miller points out. ‘We all want 
\ustin to be the happiest, friendliest city 
in the world.” 

In order to make it happier, when 
water impounded behind a flood control 
dam on the Colorado River nearby 
formed a 25-mile lake, the town promptly 
absorbed the entire shore line in its city 
limits, set out to build an immense park. 


| 
| 








hotel 
sherman 


chicago’s eventful hotel 


enchanting guest 
rooms of a new era 
. . . an incomparable 
parade of swing kings 
... flaming sword din- 
ners in college inn's 
panther room and 
malaya room .. . all 
nine restaurants offer 
delicious food at sur- 
prisingly reasonable 
prices . . . thronged 
with celebrities. 


KIWANIS 
Luncheon 
every Thurs. 


1700 rooms e 1700 baths 
from $2.50,$3,$3.50,$4 


Randolph, Clark, Lake and La Salle Sts. 


chicago 











A WORTHY CIVIC PROJECT 


STREET NAME 
SIGNS 


Civic Clubs of Marion, 
Lewistown, Champaign- 
Urbana, Cairo, sponsored Street 
Name Sign programs. Street 
Name Signs are a basic civic im- 
provement. Write for brochure, outlining how 
civic clubs organize and conduct campaigns for 
Street Name Signs. It’s Free. No obligation. 


LYLE SIGNS, INC. 


MINNEAPOLIS . MINNESOTA 
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SPEECHES:......5 } 


Sloe Vj 
Copfiidentjal 
cor 





Speedboats operated by fire and police 


Public Speaking Ma 


departments patrol the waters, hundreds 


. Handbook with Inetant 
Guide si Current Book We eM ~ e.° ‘ 
JOKES New Jokes and Humor: of citizens have bought boats, and inland 
pared and mailed mo 2 a 
lilustrative Anecdote Stag Ni \ustin now stages regattas in its own 





tunt os $1 Ladies 
TUNTS |: comic "Beve 
’ im Book, $1 KB 


backy ard. 








National Reference y wala “And by the time we get our lake fully 
2014 Torbenson Cleveiand, Ohio J 
stocked, why, nmaister, we ll have the best 
i fishing in the South, right here in 
NY yotiee IN PRI NT! town!” the mayor predicts. 
A Thies small eos ) ] hile ENS 
Delivered at yo OOF We pay postage Phus at small « t, and while it keep 
tandard tro . por e “ee 1, : 3 ‘ a . F 
Actior rence, 1 edical mechani its budget balanced, Austin 1s opening 
al idre ote all at guaranteed x . 
savi ngs Send « ow for Clarkson's 1941 





another pleasant avenue for all its people 


1 
} 





to travel, in their pursuit of happiness. 
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Now 
modern street lights illuminate most busy 
In- 


stead of arc lights, mercury vapor tubes 


air on old-fashioned steel towers 


corners, but 21 of the towers remain. 
from dusk to dawn shed a cool blue glow 
on the rooftops. 

The 


vented 


in- 
“Tt’s 


is fond of slogans, 


the 


city, which 


one to match lights: 


moonlight every night in Austin.” 


And 


moonlit 


who wouldn’t be happy in a 


town, with a symphony (or a 


negro band), and most of the people out 




















owe. = ying et ‘ Saaaitiou Gaal . ; having a go ae an Mae olavorernde 
lover Te a etl op ppolita np Book Se. intent. is the city in attaining its D®vims 2 f od time in the playground 
write NOW—TODAY 3 : : 1 oe articularly. if the ‘ 
CLARKSON PUBLISHING COMPANY cheerful aim. that even includes the and the sie Particulas y, 1 the town 
Dept. K41, 1253 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, ti!. : ’ - wi Z F 
furthering of romance as a municipal keeps taxes low, as Austin does, and 
function. Years ago the town was lighted manages, every year, to balance its 
| 
by carbon arc lamps, hung 165 feet in the budget. 
FOR EVERY PURPOSE 
a . ’ 
LUSSELL HAMPTON © Jn Memoriam 
‘HE RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO., Inc. 
325 W. Madison St. CHICAGO, ILL 
of his club Kiwanis Education Com- 
mittee for 1941. 
a 
of ' ; 
hotel plored ee | Richard R. Muenchow, Meriden, Con- 
th sennox, ‘ tat y a necticut, past president 
7 the weax | L. Frank Baker, Orono, Maine, past 
f A/ a 
St Le oe Wis eM 23 j president 
i! y ; a ; 6 ‘ 
in 1 j varies F. Link, Kirksville, Missouri, 
yA ee a, Cl F. Link, Kirksville, } 
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PATENTS 


Pattison of Pattison, 
918 F St., Washington, 
practice U.S. Courts and 


Kiwanian—Wm. H. 
Wright & Pattison, 
D.C. Many years’ 
Patent Office 











Jack Magladry 
















Jack Magladry, since 1923 actively 
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Money-Making Opportunity 


for Men of Character 


EXCLUSIVE FRANCHISE FOR 
AN INVENTION EXPECTED TO REPLACE 


A MULTI-MILLION-DOLLAR INDUSTRY 











Costly Work Formerly 
“Sent Out” by Business Men 
Now Done by Themselves 
at a Fraction of the Expense 


This is a call for men everywhere to handle 
exclusive agency for one of the most 
unique business inventions of the day. 


Forty years ago the horse and buggy business was supreme—today 
almost extinct. Twenty years ago the phonograph industry ran into 
many millions—today practically a relic. Only a comparatively few 
foresighted men saw the fortunes ahead in the automobile and the 
radio. Yet irresistible waves of public buying swept these men to 
fortune, and sent the buggy and the phonograph into the discard. So 
are great successes made by men able to detect the shift in public favor 


from one industry to another, 


Now another change is taking place. An old established industry—an integral 
and important part of the nation’s structure—in which millions of dollars change hands 

very year—is in thousands of cases being replaced by a truly astonishing, simple inven- 
tion which does the work better—more reliably—AND AT A COST OFTEN AS LOW 
AS 2% OF WHAT IS ORDINARILY PAID! It has not required very long for men 
who have taken over the rights to this valuable invention to do a remarkable business, 
and show earnings which in these times are almost uoheard of for the average man. 


Not a “‘Gadget”’— 
Not a “‘Knick-Knack’’— 


but a valuable, proved device which 
has been sold successfully by busi- 
ness novices as well as seasoned 
veterans. 


Make no mistake—this is no novelty—no flimsy creation 
which the inventor hopes to put on the market. You 

bably have seen nothing like it yet—perhaps never 
Soanak of the existence of such a device—yet it has already 
been used by corporations of outstanding prominence—by 
dealers of great corporations—by their branches—by doc- 
tors, newspapers, publishers—schools—hospitals, etc., etc., 
and by thousands of small business men. You don’t have to 
convince a man that he should use an electric bulb to light 
his office instead of a gas lamp. Nor do you have to sell 
the same business man the idea that some day he may need 
something like this invention. The need is already there— 
the money is usually being spent right at that very 
moment—and the desirability of saving the greatest 
part of this expense is obvious immediately. 


Some of the Savings 
You Can Show 


You walk into an office and put down before 

a letter from a sales pcos showing er eordid 
work in their own office for $11 which formerly could have 
cost them over $200. A building supply corporation pays 
our man $70, whereas the bill could have been for $1,600! 
An automobile dealer pays our representative $15, whereas 
the expense could have been over $1,000. A department 
store has expense of $88.60, possible cost if done outside 
the business being well over $2,000. And so on. We could 
not possibly list all cases here. These are just a few of 
the many actual cases which we place in your hands to 
work with. Practically. every line of business and every 
section of the country is represented by these field reports 
which hammer across dansling , convincing moncy-saving 
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thousand dollars 





EARNINGS 


One man in California earned over $1,600 per month for three 
months—close to $5,000 in 90 days’ time. Another writes 
from Delaware—*‘Since I have been operating (just a little 
less than a month of actual selling) and not the full day at 
that, because I have been getting organized and had to spend 
at least half the day in the office; counting what I have sold 
outright and on trial, I have made just a little in excess of one 
rofit for one month.”” A Connecticut man 
writes he has made $55.00 in a single day’s time. Texas man 
nets over $300-in less than a week's time. Space does not per- 
mit mentioning here more than these few random cases. How- 
ever, they are sufficient to indicate that the worthwhile future 
in this business is coupled with immediate earnings for the 
right kind of man. One man with us has already made over 
a thousand sales on which his earnings ran from $5 to $60 

rt sale and more. A great deal of this business was repeat 

usiness. Yet he had never done anything like this before 
coming with us. That is the kind of opportunity this business 
offers. The fact that this business has attracted to it such 
business men as former bankers, executives of businesses— 
men who demand only the highest ty 
income—gives a fairly good picture of the kind of business this 
is. Our door is open, however, to the young man looking for 
the right field inwhich to make his start and develophis future. 


of opportunity and 








Profits Typical of 
the Young, Growing Industry 


Going into this business is not like selling something 
offered in every grocery, drug or department store. For 
instance, when you take a $7.50 order, $5.83 can be your 
share. On $1,500 worth of business, your share can be 
$1,167.00. The = least you get as your part of every 
dollar’s worth of business you do is 67 cents—on ten 
dollars’ worth $6.70, on a hundred dollars’ worth $67.00 
—in other words two thirds of every order you get is 
yours. Not only on the first order—but on repeat orders 
—and you have the opportunity of earning an even larger 
percentage. 


This Business Has 
Nothing to Do With 
House to House Canvassing 


Nor do you have to know anything about high-pressure 
selling. “‘Selling’’ is unnecessary in the ordinary sense of 
the word. Instead of hammering away at the customer 
and trying to “‘force’’ a sale, you make a dignified, 
business-like call, leave the installation—whatever size 
the customer says he will accept—at our risk, let the 
customer sell himself after the device is in and working. 
This does away with the need for pressure on the cus- 
tomer—it eliminates the handicap of trying to get the 
money before the customer has really convinced himself 
100%. You simply tell what you offer, showing proof of 
success in that customer's particular line of business. 
Then leave the invention without a dollar down. It 
starts working at once. In a few short days, the installa- 
tion should actually produce enough cash money to pay 
for the deal, with profits above the investment coming in 
at the same time. You then call back, collect your money. 
Nothing is so convincing as our offer to let results speak 
for themselves without risk to the customer! While others 
fail to get even a hearing, our men are making sales 
running into the hundreds. They have received the atten- 
tion of the largest firms in the country, and sold to the 
smallest businesses by the thousands. 


No Money Need Be Risked 


in trying this business out. You can measure the possi- 
bilities and not be out a dollar. If you are looking for a 
business that is not overcrowded—a business that is just 
coming into its own—on the upgrade, instead of the 
downgrade—a business that offers the buyer relief from 
a burdensome, but unavoidable expense—a business that 
has a prospect practically in every office, store, or factory 
into which you can set foot—regardless of size—shat is a 
necessity but does not have any price cutting to contend 
with as other necessities do—that because you control 
the sales in exclusive territory is your own business— 
that pays more on some individual sales than many men make 
in a week and sometimes in a month’ s time—if such a business 
looks as if it is worth investigating, get in touch with us 
at once for the rights in your territory—don’t delay— 
because the chances are that if you do wait, someone else 
will have written to us in the meantime—and if it turns 
out that you were the better man—we'd both be sorry. 
So for convenience, use the coupon below—but send it right 
away—or wire if you wish. But do it now. Address 


F. E. ARMSTRONG, President 
Dept. 4043-B, Mobile, Ala. 
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FREE! ‘* Adventures in Conversation” 


Make Your Conversation 


BRING POISE, CHARM AND POPULARITY 
. . . THIS NEW, QUICK, EASY WAY! 


OW we modern Americans do hate to 
be bored! We are indeed a restless 

We crave excitement . . entertain- 
ment... thrills! One night we are off to 
the movies. The next night we play bridge. 
Over the week-end we take a trip in the car. 
Even when we do spend an evening at 
home, we must turn on the radio. Anything, 
you see, to escape from boredom! 

But already a very significant change is 
taking place. Some say that the repeal of 
prohibition has been a factor, others that 
the new trend is simply a natural reaction. 
Be that as it may, here is the story: 

All over America thinking people are be- 
ginning to weary of the mad rush. . . the 
incessant high speed . . . the endless round 
of bright lights, the feverish quest for diver- 
sion. Too many movies, too much bridge... 
too much running around . what, they 
ask, can be more boresome than that? 


INTERESTING CONVERSATION... 
THE SECRET 


The result is that more and more intel- 
ligent Americans are beginning to relax. 
They are finding a new happiness. They are 
turning to the finer things of life. And that 
is leading to an ever widening desire for 
conversation. 

True, not one man or woman in a thou- 
sand knows how to talk. But that's simply 
all the more reason why the interesting talk- 
er is so welcome in this new world of ours. 
He brings magic with him. Glamour! Ro- 
mance! Thrills! No mere silly gossip about 


race 


no more stupid remarks 
about the weather no more tedious 
complaints about poor health. Instead, 
bright, sparkling words that stir the blood 
and quicken the imagination! 

You know, through your own observation 
that good talkers always win attention. They 
command respect! They quickly become not 
only popular, but often very influential. All 
of which directly helps them to win the 
good things of life—while others are still 
vainly wishing for them! 

Resolve now that you too will win. De- 
cide now—this very day!—that you will 
take the first step toward success by find- 
ing out how to become a good conversa- 
tionist. 


JUST A FEW SIMPLE RULES 


Conversation has fundamental 
rules and principles—just like any other 
art. The good talkers whom you envy know 
these rules and apply them wherever they 
converse. That's all there is to it! Learn 
the rules and you, too, can make your con- 
versation brighter, more entertaining and 
impressive. You'll be amazed how many ob- 
stacles fall away—how much sooner ad- 
vancement comes and your income rises... 
as you learn the magic power of words. 


THE FAMOUS ETHEL COTTON 
CONVERSATION COURSE 


Several years ago a woman famous in 
adult education had a revolutionary idea. 
Impressed by the fact that thousands of 


the neighbors .. . 


certain 


Just mail 


COUPON 


men and women were needlessly retarding 
their progress through lack of good conver- 
sational ability, she decided to help them. 

The result was the famous Ethel Cotton 
Conversation Course, the astoundingly sim- 
ple plan through which thousands have dis- 
covered powers of conversation they never 
dreamed they possessed. Indeed, many 
have written that their very lives have been 
transformed—they've opened the gates to 
new and fuller lives, rich with opportunity 
and golden promise. 

The woman's name is Ethel Cotton. You 
probably have heard her over stations of 
the National Broadcasting Company and 
the Columbia Broadcasting System. 

Formerly, only those living in such cities as 
New York or San Francisco could enjoy the bene- 
fits of Miss Cotton's now nationally famous Conver- 
sation Course. Today, the full Course, consisting of 
twelve thrilling Lessons and twelve personal ''Stu- 
dio Talks" from Miss Cotton, is available by mail. 
Those who have already taken the Conversation 
Course agree that there is absolutely nothing like 
it. They tell us that it is not only intensely practi- 
cal, but also exciting and inspiring. 


SEND FOR FREE BOOK! 


You, too, can take the step that may mean the 
turning point in your life. Determine now to under- 
stand the art of Conversation! 

Just send for our new book ''Adventures in Con- 
versation."’ It's free! 

This fascinating book is filled with dramatic, 
helpful information about the art of Conversation. 
It is profusely illustrated - and written in a 
straightforward, gripping style that will hold your 
enthusiastic interest. 

Yes, this book is FREE! Just fill in and mail 
the coupon. Don't delay another second. Take 
the step TODAY that may mean so much to you. 


CONVERSATION INSTITUTE, Dept. 9182, 
1315 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago, U. S. A. 


MAIL COUPON NOW 


CONVERSATION INSTITUTE, Dept. 9182 
1315 Michigan Boulevard 
Chicago, U. S. A. 
Please send me a free copy of your new book, 
“‘Adventures in Conversation.’’ 


NAME 


ADDRESS 














